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BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CALIFORNIA (OR MEXICO CITY)—a new Grace 
“Santa"’ sails every two weeks—all outside rooms with private baths; outdoor, 


built-in tiled swimming pools; dining rooms with roll-back domes which open to the 
sky; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons; pre-release talkies, club-bars and gymnasiums. 
TO SOUTH AMERICA—A wide variety of cruises includes 32 day trips to Lima, 
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ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s Most Delightful Cruising Liner 


for your cruise in Europe 


A ctuise on the ARANDORA STAR is different. She goes cruising the whole year 
through, visiting all the most interesting places—each at the most suitable time of the 
year. The ARANDORA STAR is arranged for first-class cruising only and carries none 
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but first-class. Thus the whole ship is at the service of its cruising passengers. 


Ensure your share of life’s most memora- 
ble treat by booking now. 


The cuisine is incomparable. 
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we make, and you will become one of the many 
thousands of walling advertisements for a cruise 


on the ARANDORA STAR. 
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or all offices and agencies of Cunard White 
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FOR MOTORING, OUR “TIP” 


1s QUEBEC 


CHATEAU 
FRONTENAC 


2 ie RAND 


“MARITIMES” 


You follow good roads and glimpse a 
world reminiscent of 17th Century 
France. Then comes Quebec itself, with 
its ancient battlements, Notre Dame des 
Victoires, Breakneck Stairs, Sous le Cap; 
and nearby, Ste. Anne de Beaupre, 
Montmorency for golf. And, at day’s end, 
the Chateau Frontenac for modern com- 
fort, good living and gay diversions. 


Now, on to the Maritimes—to New 
Brunswick and St. Andrews-by-the-Sea 
with championship golf and other di- 


from-Saint John to Nova Scotia, where 
The Pines at Digby offers golf, bathing, 
boating. Stay at the Lakeside Inn, Yar- 
mouth, the Cornwallis Inn, Kentville. 
Up in Halifax, is the Lord Nelson (op- 
erated by the Lord Nelson Hotel Co.). 


Information, reservations at Canadian 
Pacific offices in all large cities of U.S. 
and Canada; or write hotels. 


Ask for your copy of “Motoring to 
Canada” at Travel Magazine, your Auto 


versions at the Algonquin Hotel...Ferry Club, or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Canadian Pacific Hotel 


QUEBEC NEW BRUNSWICK NOVA SCOTIA 


HAVE A HIGH SPOT AT THE 
BEGINNING: +> AND «++ THE 
END OF YOUR TRIP 


Stay at the American Woman's Club when 
you're in New York City. 


All the comforts and conveniences that travel- 
lers particularly appreciate, you'll enjoy here. And 
such delightful "'extras'' as a swimming pool, a sunny 
solarium, two gymnasiums, a library and many lovely 
lounges. 

At the Club you'll be near the piers, the rail- 
road stations and the air ports. As well as the shops, 
theatres, concert halls and art galleries. 

Your luggage, packages, mail and telephone 
messages will be carefully and efficiently taken care of. 
A special agent in the building will even arrange to 
secure your railroad or steamship tickets, if you wish. 


All these "'extras'', plus your own 
comfortable room with its private bath 
at rates the most carefully planned travel 
budget can stand: 

Single with bath — $2.50 to $3.50 a day 
Double with bath — $4.00 to $5.00 a day 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each summer to 
the Crawford House at 
Crawford Notch. Up- 
to-date rooming space— 
the best of food—music 
by Boston Symphony 
players—Golf - Tennis - 
Swimming - Riding - 
Boating - Hiking - no 
hay fever. Season June 
26-Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6. a day and up. 
Booklet and diagnosis 
of weekly rates - address: 
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Barron Hotel Co., 
Crawford Notch, N. H. 


Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 
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LA RESIDENCE 
1ST CLASS HOTEL IN ITS OWN 
PARK. 170 BEDS, 3 TENNIS COURTS. 
ROOF GARDEN. RESTAURANT. BAR. 
ROOM 5 FRS. BOARD 10 FRS. 
1. A. Vogel, Mer. 
FLORISSANT 11 
GENEVA — SWITZERLAND 


THE SLADE SCHOOL 
For Boys 6-15 
A small School in the country pre- 
paring boys for the leading 
secondary schools. 


CLARKE WINSHIP SLADE 


Headmaster 


Bethesda P. O. Washington, D. C. 


LAKE FOREST 


A national college preparatory school for boys. 
Write for booklet on ‘‘The Richards Plan in 
Education,’”’ which is different, grips the boy’s 
interest, is an incentive to hard work, gets 
unprecedented results. 80th Year. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Hdmr. 
Box N, Lake Forest, Ill. 


OAK GROVE 


A Friends School For Girls 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and 
Gracious Living. Music, Art, Expression. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Graduate Course 
Secretarial Science. Joyous Outdoor Recrea- 
tion amona the Beautiful Maine Hills. Rid- 
ing included, 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Principals, 
Box 154 Vassalboro, Maine 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Resident and Day School 
For Girls. Prepares for Eastern and 
Western Colleges. Intermediate 
grades. Modern equipment. Art, 
Music, Dramatics. Outdoor sports. 
Caroline S. Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress, 
Box 85, La Jolla, Calif. 
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Ud BECAUSE you are 
an explorer at heart 
you’re sure to answer 
Alaska’s magic call 
to adventure. 


The great, snow-capped moun- 
tains rising from sea to sky—the. 
thousands of miles of carefree 
cruising on mountain-sheltered 
seas whose grandeur defies pen, 
paint brush or words—the 
mighty glaciers whose palisades 
crash before your eyes — the 
weirdness of the Midnight Sun— 
here is a land for exploring! 
Mystery lurks in every fjord. 
Romance lingers in every port of 
gold, totem and old Russian 
fame. Adventure awaits in all the 
Interior—mighty Mt. McKinley 
—Matanuska Valley—Fairbanks 
and storied Yukon. No wonder 
then, that even those who have 
travelled the world - around are 
enthralled by Alaska’s impelling 
grandeur ! 


Low rail and all-inclusive 
steamer fares with vacation- 
length cruises make Alaska the 
adventureland for everyone. 
America’s air-conditioned mod- 
ern trains smooth your way to 
Seattle where amazing cruises 
begin aboard the friendly All- 
American steamers. Alaska’s 
vacation season is 
at its height clear 
through September. 
The colorful Alaska 
literature will help 
you plan your trip. 


NORTH WESTERN LINE 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
UNION PACIFICs 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


FOR ALASKA LITERATURE, just 
jot your name and address on the 
margin below and mail to Alaska 
Steamship Company, Room 723, 
Pier Two, Seattle — or see any of 
the companies listed above. 

For The. Alaska Line’s Good- 

Natured Map, check here [] 

and enclose 10c. 
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| VOL. LXIX 


THE MIRACLE OF 


WHE might just as well have been dressed 
in evening clothes and sipping cocktails 
while reclining lazily on that soft leather 
cushion. But then rules are rules: the 
‘road insists on regulation engineer’s jump- 
er and cap; drinking is of course taboo. 
The cushion is to be expected with the job 
of sitting hour after hour. And so Frank 
Pearl, engineer of the 9 a.m. Philadelphia 
Express out of New York’s Penn Station, 
at least dressed the part of the conven- 
tional Casey Jones of song and story and 
fond tradition. But beyond that the simi- 
larity ceased abruptly, thereby justifying 
the following impressions of a changed 
railroading. 

“Finest locomotive in the world!” spoke 
Engineer Pearl, with unmistakable feeling 
and between puffs of a rapidly dwindling 
cigarette. “I couldn’t see those stream- 
lined electrics at first. We old-timers 
thought they were sissyish. But the young 
fellers were quick to take a chance on 
them. And they talked plenty about 
their swell jobs. So we old-timers got 
suspicious. We tried these electrics. And 
we got the big kick, too. The young fel- 
lers wanted to hold on to their soft snaps. 
But we exercised our seniority rights and 
ousted the young fellers who had to go 
back to the ‘steamers.’ And ever since 
we've been riding these ‘electrics.’ ” 

Gaunt, wiry, eagle-eyed, the engineer 
went on to explain the various gadgets 
about us. Encased in the metallic walls 
and visible girders of the gigantic electric 
locomotive, surrounded by dozens of con- 
trols, meters, indicators, pipes and query- 
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GREYHOUNDS OF THE RAILS 


The body of the powerful new electric loco- 
motive of the Pennsylvania Railroad is as 
smooth as a mirror. The steel plates are 
built with welded seams so as to avoid the 
use of rivets and overlapping joints and to 
reduce air resistance. Sweeping gold stripes 
run the length of the engine and enhance 
its graceful appearance. 
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By AUSTIN C. LESCARBOURA 


provoking items, we waited for the two 
shrill toots that would send us hurtling to- 
wards distant Broad Street Station in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Those two shiny handles spread slightly 
apart are the throttle or controller. They 
must be kept squeezed together all the 
while the locomotive is rolling along. If 
permitted to spring apart, due to inattention 
or faimting or even death, the locomotive 
is automatically brought to.a halt. That’s 
the “Dead Man’s Control” idea of most 


THE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 


electric trains and high-speed trolley cars. 
If the engineer seeks to rest a cramped 
hand, a foot-operated lever also keeps the 
split handles together. 

Alongside is the train brake control. An- 
other similar handle controls the locomotive 
air brakes. Those meters to the left indi- 
cate current consumed by the six sets of 
electric motors. Other meters indicate air 
pressure. There is a speedometer. Five 
round indicator windows flash on occasion 
to tell that water is running low in the 


Karger from Pix 


heating boiler, that drivers are slipping, and 
so on. Also, the positions of approaching 
block signals are duplicated on other indi- 
cator windows, in the form of three glow- 
ing dots, so that the locomotive crew can 
read the signals correctly and positively 
regardless of rain or snow or fog. 

“We're pretty well taken care of in these 
electrics,” drawled our engineer friend, con- 
firming our own thoughts. “That duct 
you see there blows a stream of warm air 
on the inside of the front window, to keep 
it from frosting or steaming up. This 
gadget is the windshield wiper. We keep 
nice and warm even in the coldest weather, 
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Pennsylvania R.R. and Karger from Pix 


In the picture above an 
expert electrical worker is 
climbing one of the steel 
poles supporting the catenary 
wires which supply the elec- 
tric engines with power. He 
uses a belt and_ specially 
cleated shoes. At the right 
one of the electric engines is 
at rest in the train yard; 
above, a mechanic is com- 
pleting repair work on a 
powerful engine wheel. 
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| thanks to those electric heaters. 


And this 
Pino 5.) 

Two shrill toots interrupted his inter- 
esting discourse. Immediately the engine 
cab was in an uproar. The fireman had 
just thrown a switch to start the power- 
ful blowers concealed in the sloping ends 
of the locomotive, releasing a hurricane of 
refreshing air on motors and transformers 
about to go to work. 

A thin, strong hand yanked the throttle 
to the first notch on the horizontal quad- 
rant. A rattle of musketry. We turned 
to see who was doing all the shooting, only 
to be reassured by the smiling fireman 
that the commotion was simply the con- 
tactors or electrically-operated switches 
cutting in different sections of the trans- 
formers, thereby regulating the electric 
diet to the hungry, straining motors. 

Slowly we threaded our way through the 
maze of terminal tracks, over switches and 
cross-overs, emerging an instant into 
bright sunlight, only to plunge again into 
the dimly lighted tunnel leading under the 
Hudson River to the Jersey Meadows be- 
yond. We roared along. The locomotive 
swayed ever so slightly. It seemed as 
though we might get stuck any moment, 
for the straight side walls, forming the 
lower portion ot the otherwise round tube, 
seemed almost to touch the focomotive’s 
flanks. The roof just about crushed us. 
How the lattice-like pantograph scraping 
the trolley wire could possibly be squashed 
down so flat had us worried. But a few 
minutes later the locomotive dashed out 
into the sunshine and air and wide-open 
spaces, raced across several bridges, 
paused a moment at the platforms of Man- 
hattan Transfer, and came to another halt 
in the impressive Newark Station. 

Fifty seconds passed and once more 
we were rolling along, rapidly gathering 
speed in that race against a curtailed time- 
table. No fuss. No jolt. No wasted time. 
By now we were sitting in the seat gra- 
ciously surrendered by the fireman, on 
the left-hand side of the cab. Road Fore- 
man of Engines Hipkins had joined the 
party in order to round out the Pennsyl- 
vania’s hospitality. Himself an old-time 
fireman and engineer, he took keen pride 
in explaining every little feature, answer- 
ing all questions. We talked, smoked, had 
a real good time. Engineer Pearl from 
across the way occasionally had a few words 
to say, but never for -a moment taking 
those sharp gray eyes off the two steel! 
ribbons that came to a point some miles 
ahead on this remarkably straight right- 
of-way. 

“What's the speed now?” we ventured 
to ask. 

“Seventy-four,” answered the engineer, 
glancing at his speedometer. 

“That’s not very fast,” broke in Fore- 
man Hipkins, “but you know, we’re limited 
to seventy-five by present operating rules. 
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Pennsylvania R.R. 
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Working on steel towers eighty-five feet high these men are installing a “sectionalizing switch” 

at a substation. A 132,000-volt transmission line feeds thirty-two of these substations, which 

in turn step down the potential to 11,000 volts for the trolley wires feeding the trains with 
power. 


We could make well over a hundred—one 
hundred and ten is our top speed with a 
fourteen-car train if necessary. And you’ve 
noticed how we don’t loaf about in the sta- 
tions. We come to a quick stop and we 
get going just as fast.’ To which we 
heartily agreed. Steam trains have a way 
of tarrying at stations as if they were go- 
ing to spend a pleasant weekend. 

“We're making this New York-Philadel- 
phia run in one hour forty-two minutes, 
or one hundred and two minutes for 
ninety miles, including six stops between 
terminals,” continued the foreman, lighting 
his second cigar. “We've got the fastest 


train service ever scheduled between New 
York and Washington. The 8 A.M. express 
from Philadelphia to New York—the speed- 
iest schedule of all—makes this run in 
ninety-four minutes. The Congressional, 
our fastest train on the New York-Wash- 
ington run, makes the two hundred and 
twenty-six miles in two hundred and fifteen 
minutes, with six intermediate stops. What’s 
more, we'll maintain those schedules to the 
dot, regardless of weather or temperature. 
That’s the beauty of these ‘electrics.’ Don’t 
have to worry about keeping up steam in 
sub-zero weather. They just roll along, 
day in and day out, in the same old re- 


The modern streamlined electric locomotive is a masterpiece of efficient designing and construction. 
of pulling a train of fourteen standard weight, all-steel Pullman cars at a speed of over one hundred miles an hour. 


liable way. Not very exciting, however.” 

“That reminds me,’ broke in Engineer 
Pearl, “of my early days on the Pennsy, 
when I was firing on this run. It was a big 
trip in those days. We thought we were 
going places when we made the Philadel- 
phia-New York trip. Now it’s little more 
than a subway ride on these ‘electrics.’ We 
thought an hour and fifty minutes was 
mighty speedy work for the ‘steamers.’ But 
if the authorities would let us open up a 
bit more, we could cut this run way down.” 

Apparently answering our very thoughts, 
Foreman Hipkins explained that Frank 
Pearl has been railroading for half a cen- 
tury. He’s one of the real veterans of 
the system. 

“By the way, Frank, how long have you 
been riding these rails? Fifty-two years? 
Well, that makes us all pretty old, doesn’t 
it? Frank will soon reach the retirement 
age, although there’s nothing strenuous 
about this new job of ours as compared 
with running a steam locomotive. Today 
he knows every yard of these tracks. He 
could tell you about where we are at by 
the sound of the wheels, the motion of the 
locomotive, and precisely by a single glance 
out of the window.” 

All the while we had been ploughing 
along, clipping off a mile or better with 
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SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 
driving wheels and weighs 460,000 pounds. 


every round of the second hand of a watch. 
The landscape flew past. Fresh morning air 
blew pleasantly in through a side window 
partly slid back for that very purpose. 
Glancing through the narrow front window 
and alongside the long rounded nose or the 
stream-lined front end, we could see for 
miles ahead. A crossing ahead... . 

A terrific clanging came up from some- 
where below the cab. Surely something 
must be falling apart. Or perhaps we had 
struck something more resistant than the 
proverbial cow. 

“That’s just the bell ringing,” smiled the 
foreman. “It’s located under the front end. 
That’s why it sounds so loud and strange 
in here. But it sounds fine outside. Same 
way with the whistle. Sounds awful in 
here, but all right out there. 

“By the way, we do a lot of work in 
keeping those bells and whistles sweet for 
the countryside. People are pretty fussy. 
They frequently complain about the noises 
we make. They don’t like this or that bell 
or whistle. We’ve got to issue our warnings 
with a cheery voice, so we keep our bells 
and whistles mellow.” 

“So you fellows have your troubles too 
with the law-and-order gentlemen?” we 
posed. 

“Trouble, you say? Why, do you know 
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Robert Dudley Sm 


Known as the type GG-1, this erigine is capable 
It is 79% feet long, has 12 


we have had communities along our right- 
of-way set speed limits for us. They have 
told us just how fast we can run our trains 
through their town. And we’ve had to com- 
ply. Don’t ever think that motorists are 
the only ones that have to obey local speed 
laws. We've got our troubles, too.” 

“Caution!” shouted the fireman, stand- 
ing behind us. We looked ahead at the 
block signal, duplicated on the round in- 
dicator alongside. The locomotive imme- 
diately slowed down. Rounding a slight 
curve, we came upon a work train some 
distance ahead, on our own outside track. 
A moment later we were switching over to 
a middle track of this four-track road. 
Speed resumed. But the ride now was 
strikingly different. The locomotive jounced. 
It developed a seafaring roll. We had to 
raise our voices for the first time on what 
had so far been a delightful ride. We 
were no longer sliding along in a smooth, 
velvety, clickety fashion. 

“You’re on the local and freight rails, 
now,” explained the foreman. “The two 
outside tracks are for express trains. 
They’re laid with one hundred and fifty- 
two pound rails—heaviest in use. These 
inside tracks are laid with lighter rails. 
Also, the ballasting and maintenance are 
tops on those outside tracks, while these 


inside ones are more like the usual run of 
railroading. That’s why you notice a dif- 
ference in riding.” 

Quite obviously, then, the smooth ride up 
to this point was as much to the credit 
of the track maintenance gangs as to the 
locomotive designers and builders. But be- 
fore we could give much thought to this 
aspect, the locomotive switched back to the 
outside track and we rolled along into Mon- 
mouth Junction, for another stop. 

Off again to a flying start for the last 
lap. The thrill of electric railroading de 
luxe was beginning to wear off after the 
first hour. The foreman sensed the fact. 
He beckoned us to follow him through the 
narrow door back of the fireman’s seat. We 
passed through a very narrow corridor 
along the outside wall of the locomotive. It 
was hot here because of the laboring trans- 
formers in the central compartment. 
Through another narrow door and we were 
now in the rear cab. More gadgets, quite 
like those in the front cab, for these are 
double-ended locomotives, driving in either 
direction. But there were just a few dif- 
ferences. The kilowatt-hour meter, for in- 
stance, which measures the current con- 
sumed by the locomotive. Another narrow 
door gives access to the heating boiler, oil- 
fired, which supplies steam heat to the 
coaches. 

Meanwhile, the scenery flashing past the 
iarge side windows had changed from rural 
to industrial. One factory after another 
flashed in and out of sight. We were now 
in the Philadelphia outskirts. By the time 
we made our way back to the front cab, 
the locomotive was pulling into North Phil- 
adelphia, followed by a circuitous thread- 
ing of catacomb-like tunnels under city 
streets and criss-crossing railroads to the 
imposing 30th Street Station, and finally 
the easy stop within a few feet of the red 


bumper in the Broad Street Station. En-. 


gineer Pearl yanked at his battleship chain 
and produced a watch. “Right on the nose!” 
he smiled. 

We gathered our cameras, hat, brief- 
case. ‘Be sure to face the locomotive, climb- 
ing down that ladder,” admonished the fire- 
man. We did. Grabbing the side hand- 
rails, we cautiously felt for one rung after 
another, down to the station platform. 
There was handshaking all around. And 
so ended an altogether delightful trip, an 
introduction to a new era in railroading. 

It all seems so logical, this matter-of-fact, 
precise, economical railroading by means 
of electricity. Yet things of this sort don’t 
simply happen. They must be dreamed, 
planned and born out of real and fre- 
quently discouraging travail. How is it that 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has gone so far 
ahead in railway electrification—far in to- 
tal mileage, far in the density of traffic, far 
in cutting average running time? 

The quest for the answer leads straight 
to the office of J. V. B. Duer who bears 


the title of Chief Electrical Engineer of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

As with any man who lives and loves his 
job, it wasn’t long before this ardent 
worker waxed enthusiastic even if under 
wraps of his inherent reserve. He showed 
us photographs of experimental electric lo- 
comotives and trolley lines and third rails 
out on Long Island, back in 1906. A power 
plant had been built to supply the necessary 
electric current for the experimental rail- 
road. It seemed little short of heresy then 
to challenge the might of the steam locomo- 
tive. Yet month after month the technical 
staff tried out this and that—different types 
of motors; trolley wheels vs. pantographs ; 
overhead conductor and third rail; wooden 
frames arched over the track to simulate 
the cross-section ot tunnels yet to be driven 
under the East and Hudson _ Rivers 


that make Manhattan into an_ island. 

Out of these experiments and findings 
of long ago came the early Pennsylvania 
and Long Island electrification, concurrent 
with the Pennsylvania Station in the heart 
of Manhattan and the river tunnels. And 
shortly thereafter came the electrification 
of suburban lines out of Philadelphia. But 
these undertakings were simply the means 
for operating trains through tunnels and 
city areas, when steam trains became ta- 
booed. Out in the wide open spaces be- 
tween far-flung terminals, the iron horse 
remained unchallenged. The electrification 
of certain railroads in the West for hun- 
dreds of miles through the Rockies, eco- 
nomically justified by abundant water 
power and costly coal, meant little or noth- 
ing in the crowded East with its cheap coal 
and relatively costly electricity. 


AFTER THE RUN 


The men who run an electric train like their job. It’s less strenuous than operating a steam 
locomotive. Young men were quick to appreciate the precision and accuracy of the mechanism; 
the old-timers, skeptical at first, soon decided they never wanted to go back to steam. 


Karger from P1 


The Pennsylvania’s technicians simply 
marked time, kept their engineering powder 
dry, waited for the opportune moment. But 
they kept right on learning what they could, 
improving their engineering designs even 
if only on the drafting board, and drawing 
up precise cost figures and estimates. Just 
for the sheer fun of-it, they worked out 
new and fantastic electric locomotives that 
could haul fast trains over the couple of 
hundred miles between New York and 
Washington, as distinguished from the ter- 
minal electric locomotives then in use and 
apt to remain in use for decades. 

In the fall of 1928, the Pennsylvania’s 
management decided upon the momentous 
step of electrifying all the way from New 
York to Washington, for both passenger 
and freight service. And since in the mean- 
while the Hell Gate Bridge route had been 
completed and opened, this would soon 
mean an all-electric railroad service from 
the nation’s capital to New Haven, Con- 
necticut, a distance of over three hundred 
miles. 

In April, 1933, the through east and 
west passenger trains commenced operating 
electrically between New York and Paoli, 
the termination of the Philadelphia subur- 
ban electrified main line zone. This left 
the one hundred and eight mile stretch be- 
tween Wilmington and Washington, ‘un- 
touched as to either passenger and freight 
service except for some preliminary work, 
and between Wilmington and New York 
electrification of the freight facilities yet 
remained to be undertaken. 

In the meantime, the severity of the 
general business depression had reached a 
point where railroad financing through nor- 
mal investment channels had become prac- 
tically impossible. In consequence, activity 
on the electrification project, as well as on 
the associated passenger terminal and other 
improvements at Philadelphia, Newark and 
Baltimore, had been reduced to a very low 
ebb. 

The New Deal dawned on a depressed 
nation. Work had to be made. The brakes 
slowing down business almost to a standstill 
had to be released, some driving power 
applied, and ambitious objectives set up 
once more lest a great civilization wind up 
in caves and bearskins. 

During the latter part of 1933, in the 
desire to cooperate in the recovery and re- 
employment program of the Federal Goy- 
ernment and proceed with the improvement 
plans, the Pennsylvania Railroad arranged 
with the Public Works Administration for 


AT THE CONTROLS 


The engineer of the modern electric 
locomotive is always accurately informed 
about every v‘tal detail in the operation 
to his train. Automatic controls, indica- 
tors, meters and special flashlights insure 
a perfection of performance that makes it 
possible to maintain schedules to the dot 
regardless of weather and temperature. 
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a large advance to be devoted to the com- 
pletion of the electrification projection and 
the construction of new freight equipment 
for general use. For these purposes the 
sum of $77,000,000 was made available 
through the sale to the Government of the 
Pennsy’s securities. These were issued in 
several series, running over various periods 
of years, and all covered by sinking fund 
provisions to provide amortization. 

And so the railroad got the money to go 
ahead. Of the $77,000,000, it was arranged 
that sixty millions was to be spent in fin- 
ishing the electrification, including the pur- 
chase of 101 electric locomotives, and the 
remainder, seventeen millions, was to be 
devoted to the construction of seven thous- 
and new all-steel freight cars of improved 
types. 

Many men were put to work as the re- 
sult of this P.W.A. loan. First, twelve 
thousand men who had been furloughed by 
the railroad were taken back for the elec- 


trification job. An equal number were put 


to work in building the new electric loco- _ 


motives, new steel freight cars, steel towers, 
trolley wire, insulators, cement and other 
materials. 

Keeping pace with the roadbed electrifi- 
cation, the railroad’s engineering staff 
pushed ahead on electric locomotive build- 
ing. The locomotives heretofore available 
had been designed for terminal service—tit- 
tle more than yard work—short runs, lim- 
ited speeds, convenient servicing. But now 
it was to be a different story. Electric loco- 
motives were to haul heavy trains over a 
couple of hundred miles at high speeds, 
with positive certainty, “hour after hour, 
and despite any and all adverse conditions. 

It was mid-summer, 1934. Orders were 
placed for twenty-eight locomotives costing 
six, millions. Instead of squarish box-like 
locomotives, the design called for more 
grace and symmetry of line. The ends 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Sardinian trader who was largely responsible for Clark’s victory at Vincennes has been honored by statue on the Clark Memorial grounds. 
Vigo loaned Clark the money for his expedition, the government refused to recognize the Sardinian’s claims and he died in poverty. 


CROSSROADS 


LIKE many readers of “Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,” Maurice Thompson’s novel of 
frontier days, I was eager to see the region 
made famous by the exploits of George 
Rogers Clark, by the romance of Alice 
Roussillion and by the matchless fiddling 
and incredible marksmanship of the vener- 
able “Oncle” Jason. 

Vincennes is an old city, one of the oldest 
west of the Alleghanies. Jesuit missionaries 


FATHER PIERRE GIBAULT 


“The Patriot Priest” aided Clark by winning 

the French inhabitants of Vincennes to the 

American cause. Father Gibault established 
the first church in St. Louis. 


FRANCIS VIGO 


ward claims were paid to Vigo’s heirs. 


By GEORGE McCORMACK 


visited the site as early as 1702, and within 
two decades a thriving trading post was 
sending yearly a million pelts to France. In 
1763, the French lost Vincennes and all of 
the region each of the Mississippi. Due 
largely to the Clark campaign, the territory 
passed from British to American hands in 
1783. After the Revolution Vincennes long 
remained an important military post. 
Following the division of the Northwest 
Territory it became the capital of the 
Indiana Territory. 

Vincennes, today, with its narrow, tree- 
lined streets offers compelling evidence of 
a romantic past. And certainly Vincennes is 
aware of the position she occupies in the 
nation’s history, for nowhere does one find 
better preserved monuments and citizens 
better informed concerning their signifi- 
cance. Vincennes is situated in the heart of a 
prosperous farming region that supplies the 
mid-West with choice apples, peaches, mel- 
ons and sweet potatoes, providing a thriving 
market for the merchants of the city. That 
the people of Vincennes are proud of their 
French heritage is evident when we con- 
sider the recent goodwill visit of Mayor 
Joseph Kimmel to Vincennes, France, and 
the fact that there are frequent exchanges 
of gifts between the cities. 


George McCormack 


Though 
Forty years after- 


OF THE AMERICAN PIONEERS 


George McCormack 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 


George Rogers Clark’s conquest of Kas- 
kaskia, Cuhokia and Vincennes was of 
utmost importance in helping the United 
States secure possession of the vast territory 
between the Mississippi and the Alleghanies. 


Naturally the first thing we visited at 
Vincennes was the monument to George 
Rogers Clark. Built of Vermont granite and 
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THE CLARK MEMORIAL AT VINCENNES 


George McCorma 


This impressive monument of Vermont granite and Indiana limestone honors the memory of the frontiersman and military leader who has been called 


“The Washington of the West.” 


Indiana limestone and occupying the site of 
old Fort Sackville, the Clark Memorial is 
one of the nation’s most impressive monu- 
ments. Erected at a cost of $3,000,000, the 
structure features architecture, sculpture 
and painting. The central part of the 
memorial is cylindrical. Surrounding it are 
sixteen Doric columns supporting an en- 
tablature crowned by an ornamental cornice. 
Entrance to the memorial is through a single 
pair of massive doors, reputed to be the 
largest bronze casting ever poured in the 
United States. In the center of the interior 
is a bronze statue of Clark by Harmon Mac- 
Neil; above the door a large sculptured 
panel by Joseph Kiselewski shows Clark re- 
ceiving his commission from Patrick Henry, 
Governor of Virginia. Covering the entire 
inner wall are seven murals by Ezra Winter 
depicting episodes in the early history of 
Vincennes and the Northwest. On the me- 
morial grounds are statues of Francis Vigo 
and Father Pierre Gibault, collaborators 
with Clark in the conquest of the Northwest. 

The approach to the memorial is a double 
plaza extending to the Lincoln Memorial 
Bridge which spans the Wabash at the site 
of an ancient ford where, for countless cen- 
turies, great herds of buffalo crossed the 
river to the prairies of Illinois. Indians, 
coureurs de bois and missionaries, and later 
the pioneers moving westward also found 
the shallow water of the ford to their liking. 
In 1830, Abraham Lincoln, on his way to 
Illinois, stopped in Vincennes long enough 
to visit the office of the Western Sun where 


A 


in 1830. 


George McCormack 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


Governor of Indiana Territory and _ later 

President of the United States, William 

Henry Harrison lived at Vincennes from 

1800 to 1812. He founded Vincennes Uni- 

versity and the first circulating library in the 
Northwest Territory. 


he first saw a printing press, then he crossed 
the river at the ford.- 

On the Illinois side of the Wabash, op- 
posite Vincennes, a few straggling filling 


At the right is the approach to the Lincoln Memorial Bridge at the spot where Lincoln crossed the Wabash into Illinois 


stations represent all that remains today of 
the village of Westport. But the time was 
when Westport figured prominently in one 
of the gigantic swindles of all time. The 
shrewd John Law touched his pen to the 
map and called the spot “Westport” and 
frenzied speculators pledged thousands of 
good French francs for choice sites before 
the “Mississippi Bubble” was inflated to the 
bursting point. Then, too, one of the many 
tragic duels that mark the early history of 
Vincennes was fought beneath the syca- 
mores at the Illinois end of the bridge. 
There Dr. Scull, a prominent surgeon in 
Harrison’s army, shot Parmenas Beckes to 
death, following a quarrel. 

Adjoining the memorial grounds is the 
Old French Cemetery with time-worn 
markers bearing dates of the early seventeen 
hundreds. It was in this cemetery that the 
French women of Vincennes served Clark’s 
famished army with the first food they had 
eaten in many days. It was there, too, that 
many of Clark’s soldiers found their final 
resting place. 

It is but a few steps from the cemetery to 
the Cathedral Church which occupies the 
site of St. Xavier’s, the log church where 
Colonel Henry Hamilton met Clark to draw 
up terms for the surrender of Ft. Sackville. 
Cathedral Church is appropriately named 
for it was built in the day when Vincennes 
was the seat of an extensive bishopric. 

Unable to supply marble pillars to’support 
the roof, the artisans who built this church 
substituted great walnut logs which were 


later covered with imitation marble. These 
logs were recently examined; after 110 
years of service, they are as sound as they 
‘ever were. The walls of the church are 
covered with beautiful murals, the work of 
William Lamprecht who was commissioned 
by Pope Pius IX to paint them. The win- 
dows are a never-ending source of amaze- 
ment to all who know glass. The marvel- 
ously colored panes came from Venice many 
years ago and, it is said, cannot be dupli- 
cated today. The bell which calls the faithful 
to worship at the Cathedral has been in con- 
stant service in Vincennes since 1742 and 
has been rung on every important occasion 
from the surrender of Ft. Sackville in 1779 
to the announcement of the armistice in 


1918. In the crypt of the church are buried. 


the Bishops of Vincennes, and sealed within 
a glass box one sees the relics of the martyr, 
Saint Aufudia, brought to Vincennes from 
the catacombs near Rome. 

From the church we went to the Cathed- 
ral Library which we found to be the most 
fascinating of the city’s many points of in- 
terest. This old library, housing approxi- 
mately seven thousand rare volumes, more 
than half of which were printed in the 
seventeenth century, was started many years 
ago by Bishop Bruté whose family in France 
was, for many generations, printers to the 
King. The book lover will find plenty in the 
Cathedral Library to hold his interest. 
Among the books are a beautiful hand- 
illumined manuscript of the “Office of the 
Blessed Virgin” dating from 1005; a num- 
ber of volumes bearing dates in the fifteenth 
century; the Bible of Ann Bayley Seton 
which she carried when she went to Rome 
to convert the Pope; volumes of letters 


from the missionaries in Japan, China 
and Africa, most of which date from 
the seventeenth century; the mass book 
of Father Gibault ; church records begin- 
ning in 1749, the first entry in which 
records the marriage of Julian Trotier of 

Montreal, Canada, to Josie Marie, a 

French-Indian girl. Besides the books 

there are many interesting curios and 

works of art on display. 

In the basement of the library building 
was the first public school conducted in 
the Northwest Territory. In 1790, Presi- 
dent Washington sent Monsieur Rivet, a 
French émigré, to Vincennes to “conduct 
a school for the children of Vincennes, 
and of the nearby Indian village of 
Chippecoke.” Rivet’s salary, $200 an- 
nually, was paid from the treasury of the 
United States. 

At the Old Post Museum I met Benoit 
Fritsch, a venerable Alsatian-American 
who was translator for Maurice Thomp- 
son. 

“Thompson came to Vincennes,” Mr. 
Fritsch told me, “from New Orleans 
where he had gone with the purpose of 
writing a novel based on the history of 
the Louisiana Purchase. Before he had 

fairly started his novel, Sarah Bernhardt 
toured the country in a play that paralleled 
the outline of his proposed book. Dis- 
couraged, Thompson came to Vincennes to 
write a history of the city. I told him that 
several excellent histories of Vincennes had 
already been written by men who had ac- 
cess to documents he could not duplicate. 
Thompson then declared that he would 
write a novel portraying the early history 
of the city. I translated many French 
and Spanish documents for Thompson 
who finally decided on the historical nar- 
rative of Gaspard Roussillion as the basis 
for his book. Mary Shannon, whose 
family with the exception of one sister 
was massacred by the Indians near Vin- 
cennes, was chosen ‘as the heroine and 
renamed Alice.” 

Before Thompson left Vincennes he 

promised to dedicate the book to Fritsch. 
In the Fritsch library today is the auto- 
graphed copy of “Alice of Old Vincen- 
nes’ which Thompson sent to him. There 
is a letter, too, which states: “Doctor 
Placide Valcour, to whom I have dedi- 
cated the book, is none other than you, 
My Dear Fritsch.” 

From the standpoint of pioneer archi- 
tecture, there is no building in Vincennes 
more interesting than the Territorial 
Legislature Hall which stands in Harri- 
son park. This tiny, two-story frame 
building was once the capitol of the 
Indiana and Louisiana Territories, a re- 
gion many times greater in extent than 
the Thirteen Colonies. On the ground 
floor of the building were the offices of 
William Henry Harrison, governor of 
the Indiana Territory and later president 
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of the United States; and of John Gibson, 
secretary of the Territory and renowned as 
an Indian fighter and as the translator of 
Chief Logan’s lament. Here the Territorial 
Legislature met and passed harsh laws re- 
garding runaway slaves, divorce, gambling 
and horse thieving. To this little capitol 
came many of the prominent personages of 
the day and here William Henry Harrison 
listened, unimpressed, to the schemes of 
Aaron Burr. Though the Territorial build- 
ing was constructed more than 125 years 
ago, it is a well-preserved structure. The 
framework of the building is of rough, 
hand-hewn timbers, secured by wooden pins. 

When the Territorial capital was moved 
from Vincennes to Corydon in 1813, the 
entire furnishings of the capitol, even to 
the railings, were purchased by local citizens 
who carefully preserved them. Today they 
have all been restored and the visitor to the 
Legislature Hall sees it as it was in Har- 
rison’s day. The old fashioned horn ink 
wells, the quill pens, the cellars of blotting 
sand, the decanters and even the tall candle 
sticks are in their accustomed places. The 
candle lanterns which once shed their feeble 
rays over the rooms again swing from the 
iron hooks attached to the ceiling beams. 
The handsome walnut desks used by Har- 
rison and Gibson, and the hard, straight 
benches reserved for witnesses and jury- 
men, have al] been returned. On the 
mantle above one of the fireplaces is an old 
Terry clock whose wooden wheels still 
measure time with remarkable accuracy 
after more than a century of service. 


(Continued on page 46) 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH 


The Cathedral Church was built in 1826 

when Vincennes was the seat of an ex- 

tensive bishopric. Before the church is a 
statue of Father Pierre Gibault. 


George McCormack 


LONGCHAMP POSTPONES 
THE SUNSET 


Tue famous race course at Longchamp provides the 
setting for one of the smartest sporting events of the 
year in the French capital. Before Paris is finally 
surrendered to the tourists for the summer, toward the 
end of the Grande Semaine, Society makes its last 
public appearance of the season at the night horse 
races. On this occasion the Longchamp with which 
the ordinary racing enthusiast is familiar is strangely 
transformed. At the entrance to the grandstand the 
scenes suggest a night at the opera or at the recep- 
tion of a special diplomatic mission. The race track 
itself is suffused by a ghostly light which adds un- 
certainty to the outcome of each event. Before the 
finish line fashionable Paris promenades. With the 
crowds mingle graceful mannequins in evening gowns 
created by the subtle and ingenious designers who are 
the arbiters of style the world over. 
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Among the great peaks of the Karakoram Range the Hunza people eke 


oul a precarious existence by an unending struggle with the stony soil. Here 
beyond the village of Aliabad is seen the white peak of Rakaposhi, 25,000 feet high. 


BLEAK HUNZA LAUGHS AT HARDSHIP 


"T HE people of Hunza must struggle des- 


perately to secure a bare subsistence from 
the terraced fields that cling to the sides 
of their mighty mountains. Under such 
circumstances, it might well seem that they 
could eat their bread only in sorrow and 
with tears. But nothing could be more 
laughably unlike the fact. True, the ground 
is friable and rocky; water has to be gal- 
leried across ravines and cliff faces from 
many miles away; every ounce of earth, 
manure or garnered crops has to be carried 
to and fro on men’s and women’s backs 
up stony torrent tracks or the faces of 


Hunza was conquered by British and Kash- 
mir troops in 1891. Its present Mir, Sir 
Mohammed Nazim Khan, has ruled his 
people for over forty years and is probably 
the last autocratic monarch in the world. 
Under British surveillance he enjoys treaty 
rights and virtual independence. His domain 
has a population of 14,000 people. 


By E. O. LORIMER 


With photographs by the author 
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ten to twenty foot walls; scarcity of water 
limits the number of beasts that can be 
fed and this in turn limits the manure 
for which the fields cry out, the butter 
which is the only form of fat, and the 
wool for homespun cloaks. For months 
in winter the people have to re-break 
daily the solid ice on their drinking tanks 
to draw their water, yet they can only af- 
ford a small fire for cooking twice or 
thrice a day. Their only sugar is supplied 
by the dried apricots; their only salt— 
and a curious mixture it must be—is a 
decoction washed out of mineral patches in 
the soil. Before the spring barley ripens, 
every house, in spite of rigorous rationing 
all the year, has run out of flour, and all 
are living with tightened belts on young 
spring greens, turnip tops and dandelion 
leaves, while the little ones—“they are too 
young to understand,” the mothers say— 
are crying for very hunger. 

Yet if you asked them: “Is life worth 
living?” they would hardly understand 
that anyone could doubt it. Despite their 
hardships the people of Hunza retain a 
zest for living. Their work, though ar- 
duous, is varied from season to season 
and from day to day; there are no time 
clocks to turn freedom to slavery ; there is 
no dread of unemployment ; above all there 
is no sense of futility. Every hand is the 
hand of a craftsman, proud of his cun- 
ning. Nor is work ever lonely; groups 
of men start off, shovel on shoulder, to 


FORTRESS AND FESTIVAL 


The fortresses of Hunza are erected on 
almost impregnable cliffs high above the 
valleys. In early times villagers crowded 
into the walled strongholds for protection 
in times of danger. The crowd below has 
gathered to watch a polo game, always a 
popular feature of the Hunza festivals. 


regulate the water-sluices ; groups of women 
by a sandpit thrash with rods their new- 
washed wool; family parties of all ages 
assemble to reap, stack, thresh, winnow and 
sieve; women foregather at the mill with 
their babies and their spindles while they 
wait for the grain to be ground; the boy 
goatherds on the mountain while away the 
time with “‘tip-cat” or “draughts,” or romp- 
ing. When the day’s work is done neigh- 
bors and friends sit in gardens or under 
spreading trees, the pipe of home-grown 
tobacco passes from hand to hand, while 
someone twangs a home-made zither or 
tootles on a flute. So even the working 
day is well seasoned with merriment and 
laughter. 

But this is by no means all. ‘Though the 
Hunzukuts have been Mohammedans for 
some three hundred years, Islam sits lightly 
on them. They have preserved their tra- 
ditional festivals—the pagan magic no 
doubt long since gone out of them, but 
the opportunity for feasting, polo, music, 
dance and song too precious to be foregone. 
There are in all some twelve major festi- 
vals (apart from individual family rejoic- 
ings over betrothal, birth or name-giving) 
which punctuate the Hunza year, among 
the most interesting of which are: the Wed- 
ding Day of late Fall, the Midnight Bon- 
fire of the Winter Solstice, the Barley Sow- 
ing of early Spring and the Barley Reaping 
of Midsummer; or the Gering, Tumushell- 
ing, Bopfau and Ginam, to give them their 
native names. 

During the busy months of summer and 
early autumn there is no time for marrying 
or giving in marriage, but as the enforced 
rest of winter approaches, the old folks get 
together and plan suitable alliances. Though 
the elders carry through the necessary ne- 
gotiations, there is no doubt that the young 
people who have romped together in child- 
hood have a good deal to say in the choice 
of a mate. The solemn betrothal follows 
in the bride’s house, a simple yet impres- 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 


Honored visitors are welcomed to Hunza by a band of Bericho musicians—racially distinct 


from the ordinary Hunza people—without whose playing no ceremony is complete. 


A big 


drum, a kettle drum and pipes are the principal instruments. 


sive ceremony. Only the two families or 
very intimate friends are present. 

Soon after these private betrothals in 
various households, the marriage day is 
fixed, on which all the young couples will 
celebrate their wedding festivities at one 
time, and now the bakings and cookings 
go merrily forward. On the great day 
twelve of each bridegroom’s tribal brothers 
gather in his house to his support. When 
all have feasted, the bridegroom, looking 
somewhat sheepish in silken robes and an 
unwonted turban with tuft or plume and 
dangling loop of pearls or beads, and armed 
with dagger, sword or antiquated battle- 
axe, is led in triumph to the open village 
space outside the mosque and by the gate 
of the old fort. 

When all parties are duly assembled and 
the adjacent roofs and trees and sitting 
benches are tight packed with men, women 


— “Mother 


and children in their brightest clothes, each 
tribe in turn leads out its bridegrooms one 
by one to the dance. The drums, pipes 
and kettledrums make merry music as party 
after party takes the floor. Then as the 
early winter evening draws in the parties 
quietly slip off, each to the house of its own 
bride, and join in another feast till the 
moment comes when the groom may carry 
off his betrothed to her new home. 

Not many days later comes the Tumu- 
shelling Fire, the legendary origin of which 
1s interesting. 

Once upon a time there was a tyrant 
king in Gilgit, Shiri Baddat by name, whose 
appetite for young lambs and kids was 
very oppressive to his people. One luckless 
day, however, he found his lamb particu- 
larly tasty: “Whose lamb was this today?” 
So-and-So’s.” — “Fetch her 
here!” 

So the good woman was brought and 
pressed for the history of her pet lamb. 
She spoke reluctantly enough, but little 
foresaw the sinister consequences that 
would follow her tale. ‘May it please 
you, when the lamb was born, the ewe, 
its mother died, and the lamb must have 
died too. But my son’s wife had just 
lost her new-born child and I bade her 
suckle me the lamb.” 

“So it was human milk that gave this 
lamb its flavor. A truce henceforth to 


DANCE OF THE SEED SOWING 


At the beginning of the sowing season 
the people of Hunza celebrate with the 
Apitsoé Nat. In one of the twelve 
figures of this dance the men who 
perform lie on the ground with their 
feet forming a circle. By moving 
their scarves they symbolize the 
threshing of the field. 
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IN MOUNTAINOUS HUNZA 
On the grounds surrounding the small 
mosque at Aliabad many of the local festi- 
vals are held. The Hunzukuts belong to 
the Shiah sect, a group considered heretical 
by other Moslems. Amongst other things 
they permit the moderate use of wine. At 
the right is Fort Altit, older even than 
Fort Baltit which was built six centuries ago. 


kids and lambs! I shall eat naught but 
human infants.” And Shiri Baddat was 
as bad as his word, till all the land was 
filled with mourning. 

Now the tyrant had a daughter, Nuri, 
and it chanced that a handsome stranger 
had come to Gilgit and wooed the prin- 
cess privily and in all secrecy they were 
married. But when the princess’s time 
drew near, the young parents were in 
dread lest Shiri Baddat should demand 
their infant too. Shiri Baddat was of 
fairy stock and neither arrow nor dagger 
could prevail against him. So Princess 
Nuri betook herself one day to her 
father’s presence and spoke quietly: 
“Father, it is well known that all the 
people groan under this baby-tribute. 
Great is my fear that some day they will 
do you a mischief. You are proof against 
sword and dagger and arrow, but there 
may be some way that they can slay you. 
Let me know that I may the better guard 
you.” So unsuspectingly the baby-eating 
tyrant revealed his secret: “My heart is 
of butter,” he said, “and fire would slay 
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me, Nothing else can do me any harm.” 

The princess went out and told the 
chiefs, and each bade his own tribe secretly 
gather great stores of juniper. And in the 
dead of night they dug a great trench 
around the castle and filled it to the brim 
with fuel and each man brought a blazing 
torch and set the circle of juniper alight 
all around. Then they raised a shout: “Lo 
the enemy has come!” Shiri Baddat rushed 
out and his heart melted and he perished 
miserably. 

And still today the death of Shiri Bad- 
dat is commemorated with rejoicing at the 
Winter Solstice. A single solemn drum- 
beat rouses the countryside at dead of night. 
Later follows a double drumming; after 
an interval a treble beating gives the final 
summons. From every little stone house 
for miles around pours out a merry party 
of men and boys, carrying among them 
a long pole surmounted by a faggot of blaz- 
ing juniper, and down over rocks and 
stones they pick their way to the polo 
ground. Here a huge bonfire is already 
ablaze, and the crowd swells and swells, 
éach fresh party flinging its torch onto 
the blazing pile. 

When all are assembled, the musicians 
set to work with drum and pipe and kettle- 
drum, summoning the bystanders to dance. 
In groups of six or eight they take the chal- 
lenge, one set relieving another every few 
minutes. It is a strange sight to see the 
fantastic figures in soft leather boots wildly 
leaping round the fire, their cloaks flying, 
their long sleeves dangling over their hands 
in strange but not ungraceful gesture, now 
full lit by the flames, now silhouetted, while 
all around reigns the inky winter night. 


IN A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


Seated beside the small irrigation stream running by her home this housewife is plucking 
wool preparatory to spinning. Hunza women wear cotton tunics, loose trousers caught at the 


ankle and, in cold weather, homespun coats. 


Presently swords and_ shields are 
brought and realistic dancing duels are 
fought with thrust and parry, advance, 
retreat and victory. So the fun goes 
on to the applause and laughter of 
the spectators, spurring each dancer to 
his best efforts, till the first streak of 
dawn appears in the eastern sky above 
the mountain battlements. 

As the sun tops the mountain a 
chorus of old men facing East intones 
a solemn chant, and the crowd surges 
down the hill to the village gate where 
the more vigorous can continue dancing 
and the more orthodox can break the 
ice on the pond, perform their ritual 
ablutions and repair into the mosque 
for morning prayer. 

With the solstice the “Great Cold” 
begins, and except to draw water or 
take the beasts to drink or to play 
polo in the afternoon no one willingly 
stirs abroad. But when the first tinkle 


ARCHERY PRACTICE 


Mounted archery is a feature of the 
tournaments that accompany every 
Hunza festival. The bow is made ot 
a core of juniper wood faced with 
plates of ibex horn; the string is a 
finely twisted leather thong. 
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Married women braid their hair in two plaits. 


of running water is heard, the prison doors 
are opened and all come gladly out into the 
fresh air that is their natural element and 
get to work in the fields, ploughing and 


manuring for the barley sowing. This is. 
inaugurated by the Bopfau festival, perhaps 


the most joyous of the year. The day 
before, the matrons of the Diramiting clan 
are busy with traditional bakings, and all 
sorts of preparations go on in the old fort 
of Altit, older even than its sister fort of 
Baltit, five hundred feet above. In the 
afternoon all the flat roofs of the village 
are crowded with sightseers in their bright- 
est clothes, rejoicing in the first day of 
sunshine after the long imprisonment of 
winter. 


The Mir with his royal sons and grand- 
sons sits in a carpeted balcony overlooking 
the courtyard of the fort. The musicians 
strike up the twelve Seed Sowing tunes 
while two teams of eight dance the twelve 
figures of the Apitsoé Nat. The dancers 
are mostly grey-bearded men, well skilled 
in the ancient traditions. With admirable 
precision they perform the complicated fig- 
ures of the symbolic dance: now forming 
in a circle and swaying inwards, dabbling 
the ends of their scarves on the ground 


(Continued on page 45) 


ON THE LOOK-OUT 


It requires constant vigilance and sharp eyes to spot the crescent-shaped fin of the broadbill swordfish. These watchers are ready to give the signal to 
the men who will fight the giant fish with rod and line in a fragile dory. 


DEEP SEA DYNAMITE 


A SLIM young man swaying pre- 
cariously in the bow of a sixteen foot dory 
throws his arm up and points over the port 
side of the little boat as it mounts a slow 
North Atlantic roller off the east coast of 
Cape Breton Island. One hundred yards 
away the sharp, crescent-shaped fin of a 
broadbill swordfish is seen. 

A burly, broad-shouldered man with a 
mop of curly yellow hair and a weather- 
beaten face swings about in the swivel chair 
in the center of the boat and inspects his 
prey with keen eyes. 

“It’s a big one,” he says, “throttle her 
down.” 

The outboard kicker on the dory is re- 


By PHIL R. SHERIDAN 


duced to trolling speed. The big man 
looks over his long rod carefully. He sees 
that the reel is set firmly in its seat on the 
rod, then tests the leather harness that fits 
over his chest and shoulders. Next he clips 
the straps on each side of the harness onto 
the reel so that the weight of his body 
can be thrown into the fight to come. He 
looks over the drag on his reel—it controls 
the speed at which the line is released when 
bringing pressure on a fighting fish. He is 
ready. 

A chunky, red-faced little man with 
bright brown eyes, squatting amidships, 
casts a sharp look over the side of the dory 
at the big fish basking in the sun on the 


surface of the sea. In his hands is a pound 
and a half mackerel sewed carefully onto 
the big hook in a lifelike posture. In the 
water, it will move like a live fish with its 
deadly steel cargo firmly and cleverly con- 
cealed within. The little man is Tommy 
Gifford; his work with bait is artistry. The 
young bow man is Larry Bagby, Gifford’s 
mate. 

The man in the swivel chair is Michael 
Lerner, one of the most skilful of all deep- 
sea anglers. He’s there to prove for the 
first time that the most difficult of all fish 
to hook—the savage broadbill—can be taken 
in Nova Scotia waters with rod and line. 

The dory swings astern of the swordfish 
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and circles it in a wide arc. As the boat 
reaches the seaward side of the big fish, 
Gifford tosses the bait out and Lerner re- 
leases the drag on the reel. The line is al- 
lowed to run out unhampered and the bait 
sweeps back in the dory’s wake. The boat 
swings in toward the fish, a-little in advance 
of it. The broadbill pays no attention to 
it. 

Lerner watches carefully, ready to pre- 
sent the bait, “Easy does it.” 

The kicker is cut off and folded into a 
compartment in the boat. The blades might 
foul the line. Gifford. unships a pair of 
oars and skilfully turns the boat in a half 
circle. Lerner tightens the drag so that 
no more line can run out. Then as the 
boat turns and the line tightens, the bait 
swings directly across in front of the broad- 
bill. The three men watch tensely. Will 
he strike? 

The big fish doesn’t move. Gifford pulls 
the dory ahead with powerful strokes and 
the bait moves slowly away from the broad- 
bill. The fish shows no interest. Will they 
have to present the bait again? Is he gorged 
with food? 

Gifford strokes ahead. The bait moves 
slowly away. The fish still shows no inter- 
est. Lerner begins to reel in rapidly. The 
mackerel on the hook shoots through the 
water swiftly, fleeing from the broadbill as 
would a live mackerel sensing its deadly 
danger. With a flick of its powerful tail 
the swordfish swings into action, a stream- 
lined dynamo hurtling forward after its 
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STRIKE! 


The broadbill has taken the bait and the battle is on. For an hour and a half Lerner will pit 
his strength and his skill against 535 pounds of deep sea dynamite. Lerner must fight his battle 
seated in the swivel chair connected with the floor of the dory by a heavy brass pipe. The butt 
of his rod rests in a gimble fitted into the chair between his legs. The conclusion of the 
terrific struggle is pictured below. The monster has succumbed and is being brought to gaff. 


BRINGING BACK THE CATCH 


Securely fastened to the dory by its tail the 
swordfish is taken back to the mother ship. 


quarry with express train speed. Lerner 
reels in faster. 

Crack! With a vicious lunge the 
broadbill overtakes the bait mackerel 
and hits it a killing sidesweep with its 
sword. The bait is knocked to one 
side. Lerner stops reeling. Gifford 
stops rowing. The bait wobbles un- 
certainly, as would a stricken fish. Jt 
begins sinking slowly down into the 
depths. The broadbill lunges down 
after the tasty morsel he has killed. 

“STRIKE!” 

The bait has been taken. Tensely the 
three men peer astern. Lerner allows a 
few yards of line to slip gently off his 
reel. The steel-sinewed broadbill has a 
weak point—a tender mouth. If the hook 
is set too swiftly, it will tear loose; let him 
run too far and the pressure of the water on 
the line will snatch the bait from his mouth. 

“One, two, three,’ Lerner counts steadily 
to himself as the line spools off the reel 
with the rarest prize of all deep-sea game 
fish on the other end. ‘Four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, TEN!” 

Lerner snaps the drag on the reel. The 
line becomes rigid. He leans back hard in 
his chair and draws the heavy rod to him 
with powerful hands. It whips over almost 
double. The hook is set. The fish is fast 
to the line. The fight is on! 

With the line threatening to break under 
the pressure, Lerner releases the drag again 
and the line smokes off his reel as the 
savage swordfish torpedoes through the 
water at forty, forty-five, fifty miles an 
hour. A hundred yards of line, two hundred 
yards, three hundred yards whirl off the 
reel. 

Four hundred yards astern of the dory 
the water breaks open in a whirling white 
geyser and a silvery torpedo flashes out 
of the blue depths into the bright sun- 
shine, its rapier-like bill glinting menacingly 
in the bright light. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
feet he hurtles, the most savage game fish 
of them all fighting for his life with all 
the power and fury of a demon possessed. 
Twisting in the air he seeks to throw the 
hook and then falls back into the sea again 
with a thunderous crash that splits the 
water asunder and sends the spray flinging 
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BLOCK AND TACKLE 


Heavy gear must be used to haul the swordfish aboard the mother ship. It is not difficult to 
realize how easily a creature of this sort might founder a dory with one thrust of its sword 
or with a smashing blow of its tail. 


in a great white cloud—535 pounds of 
oceanic dynamite defeated on his great bid 
for freedom. 

Lerner reels in desperately. Is the stream- 
lined powerhouse still hooked? There is no 
action on the end of the line. The three men 
peer anxiously out over the water. Perhaps 
he wasn’t defeated in that first break for 
freedom. Maybe the hook tore loose 
when he came crashing back into the 
water. Lerner works over the big reel, 
sweat dripping down into his eyes as he 
reels in faster. Where the hell is that 
fish anyway? 

“Watch it—Watch it! Throw her over 
to port, Tommy, here he comes.” Bagby, 
the mate, cries the warning. As he 
speaks, the big fin comes shooting up 
out of the water ten yards away. The 
streamlined shadow that can be seen 
under the water beneath the ugly fin 
is moving fast—towards the boat. The 
long sword shows bencath the blue 
water with sinister sharpness. 

Tommy Gifford works the oars fran- 
tically, swinging the stern of the boat 
towards the savage, oncoming warrior. 
The stern makes a smaller target. The 
other men brace themselves. The big 
fish shoots past. Lerner could almost 
have touched the fin by dipping his rod. 

The three sigh with relief as Lerner 
once more snaps off the drag and lets 


Michael Lerner holds many records in 

deep sea fishing with rod and line. 

His record swordfish weighed 601 

pounds. It took him four hours, two 

and a half minutes to land and towed 

the dory twelve miles during the 
struggle. 
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the fish run. The broadbill is just engaging 
in tactical maneuvers. He reversed his field 
in an effort to escape a terror he doesn’t 
understand. 

The broadbill ordinarily fears nothing. 
Now he doesn’t know what it is that is 


(Continued on page 48) 


BLASTING THE MARBLE 


OLIVE trees and vineyards whose grapes 
ripen in the hot sun. Beyond, hills which 
are almost mountains, snow-capped. It is 
a corner of Tuscany—Carrara. 

In the early hours of day, the little 
village resounds with the noise of shoes 
clumping on marble flag-stones. The 
benches before the doors which invite the 
passers-by to rest, the facades of the 
modest houses, even the flower pots which 
adorn the windows are all of marble. We 
are at the ancient source of the marble of 
the world. Mussolini built his Forum of it. 
Before him, Michelangelo had failed in his 
rash enterprise of sculpturing the moun- 
tain. 

To reach the quarries of Carrara a train 
climbs up the steepest slope that a railroad 
normally attempts. A crane transports the 
workmen. From a distance they look like 
ants on a glacier. They must possess all the 
qualifications of an alpine’ climber. 
Weighted down with heavy tools, they 
scale smooth crests which they attack with 
hammers and pneumatic chisels. Sus- 


pended by cords over dizzy abysses, they 


dig ceaselessly into the recalcitrant rock. 
The whiteness of the marble blinds them. 
Their dark, muscular arms are silhouetted 
against a blue sky. 

There are two methods of conquering 
the marble: to saw it in blocks and to 
dynamite it. The former demands a direct 
contact between men and the mountain. 
It is a matter of encireling the rock with 
cables sometimes more than a kilometer 
long which, guided by innumerable trans- 
mission wheels, amputate huge sections 
from the flank of the mountain. 

The second method, the varata—the 
“launching of the ship’”—makes it possible 
to detach the desired block in one blow. 
Professor Alessandri, an eminent geolo- 


PREPARING A CHARGE 


The workmen in the great marble quarries 
of Carrara must be expert mountaineers. 
Oftentimes they must hang suspended bya 
rope while they insert the powder that will 
blast the stone. Carrara marble has been 
famous since the days of the Romans, and 
during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
it was used to build some of the finest 
cathedrals and palaces in Italy. Today the 
exploitation of these apparently inexhaus- 
tible quarries continues at an augmented 
rate with the use of modern devices. About 
five hundred different quarries are in 
operation. 


By HUG BLOCK 


Photographs by Wolfgang Weber from Pix 


MOUNTAINS OF CARRARA 


An hour after the mountain has been blown up, the marble dust clears away and the 


precious stone is ready for the cutter’s hand. 


A workman with a trumpet gives the signal 


that “danger is over.” 


AT WORK IN THE MARBLE ALPS 


Cars slung from aerial cables carry workmen 
to and from the quarries of Carrara. These 
cables are also used to transport heavy blocks 
of marble. At the left another workman 
is seen hanging on a perilous marble cliff. 
When this section of the mountain is blown 
up, a million tons of stone will roar down 
into the valley below. 


gist, directs the operations. The part 
which is to be cut off is surrounded by an 
electric wire, a black viper which in- 
sinuates itself into every crevice and ends 
in the control levers. A light pressure 
of the hand on a detonator, and the de- 
posits of powder skilfully placed catch 
fire. The rock bends, breaks off and slides 
slowly toward the valley. In the cave 
which shelters the supervisor, a little 
seismograph and other instruments with 
delicate needles register the fall of the 
giant. 

The spectacle for those who watch it 
at a respectful distance is a moving one. 
Suddenly from the side of the rock a 
black cloud rises. A thick smoke sur- 
mounts it. The head of the mountain 
seems to bow in majestic reverence. A 
rumbling as of thunder startles the ears. 
A cataract of marble, several hundred 
meters wide, falls with a terrifying crash 
among clouds of white dust which settle 
over everything like a fall of snow. 

The avalanche takes form. An arti- 
ficial glacier has just been born. Against 
the horizon, the outline of the rocks has 
changed. Below, the valley is filled with 
a motionless torrent of white blocks 
which peaceful oxen will soon haul to 
the polishing shops. The field of battle 
has already become a field of work. 
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There are so many points of resemblance between the Chipewyan and Dog Rib Indians and the Eskimos that some travelers thought them the 
same race. These Dog Rib canoes of birch bark at Fort Rae bear a striking resemblance to the Eskimo kayak. 


VANISHED RACES 


| AFAT blubbery race, subsisting on the 
flesh of the walrus, seal and polar bear, 
attired in reindeer skins, living in snow 
igloos in winter and skin tents in summer, 
with the lowest mental equipment of any 
human race—such was the opinion held by 
Arctic explorers and navigators of the sev- 
-enteenth and eighteenth centuries in regard 
to our Eskimo friends of the Arctic. And 
such, in fact, was the accepted opinion over 
the greater part of the globe. White men 


Even the “blond” Eskimos are succumbing to outside influences and wearing Mother Hubbards over their skin clothing. 


By PHILIP H. GODSELL, F.R.G.S. 


starved to death in the Arctic in ungainly 
heavy clothes which quickly exhausted them 
as they vainly tried to haul massive whale 
boats over a wilderness of ice and snow. 
All the time they ridiculed the Eskimo who 
had adapted himself to the Arctic, whose 
warm suit of fur was adequate in the bit- 
terest weather, yet rarely exceeded five 
pounds in weight, and whose skin oomuak, 
capable of seating a dozen people, could be 
carried on the shoulders of two men. The 


ladies live in Coronation Gulf. 


OF THE ARCTIC 


traders laughed at the Eskimo with the 
supercilious egotism of the Anglo-Saxon, 
instead of learning from him, and perished 
in lonely graves of ice and snow. 

It wasn’t until the latter part of the 
nineteenth century that explorers and 
whalers hired the Eskimos as guides and 
hunters and discovered that they were, if 
anything, more intelligent and dependable 
than the Indians who had been the bulwark 
of the fur trade for three centuries. 


These Stone Age 


National Museum of Canada 


This Aivillik woman belongs to one of the 
most primitive tribes in the Hudson Bay 


region. That her tribe is possessed of con- 
siderable artistic taste is obvious from the 
beautiful beadwork on her costume. 


Slowly but surely the white men learned 
some of the advantages of the Eskimo mode 
of life. Heavy unwieldy clothing that 
quickly tired a traveler was gradually dis- 
carded for a suit of fawnskin, worn with 
the soft fur next to the skin, and fur 
outer garments of Eskimo manufacture con- 
sisting of hooded ahtegi, trousers and 
mukluks made from the heavily furred fall 
caribou skins, worn with the fur outside. 
In such clothing, which is lighter than the 
average overcoat worn by the civilized white 
man, it was possible to face any degree of 
temperature with safety and still be warm. 
It-was not until the white man learned 
these things, and also how to build an Es- 
kimo igloo for a night camp, or when 
overtaken by a howling blizzard, that he 
was able to maintain a foothold along the 

barren Arctic wastes. 
' At one time it was thought that the 
Eskimos were strictly a littoral people in- 
habiting the seashore and living largely off 
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the polar bear, the walrus or the seal. But 
further investigation brought to light the 
fact that there were Eskimos living inland 
who never saw the sea, but lived very much 
as do the Chipewyan Indians who occupy 
the Land of Little Sticks. Known as Cari- 
bou Eskimos these people occupy the coun- 
try inland from Hudson Bay and subsist 
largely on the caribou. 

Many of these travelers finally came to 
the conclusion that the Eskimos were just 
another branch of the Indian race who had 
been driven out of the timber northward 
to the Arctic coast where they had changed 


-their original mode of life and depended 


upon the sea instead of the land as a source 
of livelihood and so had changed in ap- 
pearance as well as in their mode of life. 
There was, in fact, a strong similarity in 
their appearance, dress and even in some of 
their customs, with the nomad Chipewyan 
hunters who roamed the Barrens to the 
southward. 

About two decades’ ago the story of the 
“blond” Eskimos, a Stone Age race un- 
touched by the civilization of the white 
men, living in seclusion midway along the 
Arctic coast between Alaska and Hudson 
Bay, soon drew traders to the uninhabited 
and desolate shores of Coronation Gulf and 
the Arctic Islands, intent on exploiting this 
new race and teaching them to want the 
white man’s goods and then to trap white 
foxes in order to procure them. Business 
was good, while it lasted, and the Eskimos 
were willing to sell a forty or fifty dollar 
white fox for a fifteen cent cigarette lighter 
or a two and a half dollar box of cartridges. 

The Canadian Arctic Expedition followed 
Klinkenberg and Stefansson’s discovery of 
these Stone Age people, and a further chap- 
ter was added to the story of the aboriginal 
races of the North. In the barren country 
inhabited by this new race strange ruins 
were discovered. They were primitive 
stone houses substantially built of rocks and 
stones which had once been chinked with 
moss and earth, some of them roofed with 
supports of whalebone partly covered with 
stones and turf. The houses were usually 
oval in form, with a wide sloping platform 
of raised stones covered with lichen and 
tundra moss at the back. Stone tables oc- 
cupied a segment of these huts and on them 
food was undoubtedly placed beside a stone 
lamp to thaw it out when necessary. There 
were bins made of boulders for the storage 
of meat and other things, and in the ruins 
were found tools, implements and weapons 
of either stone or whalebone. Evidently 
these houses were built by a race entirely 
different from that which occupied the 
country when the white men came along, 
and by people who knew nothing of the 
building of a snow house such as the 
“blond” Eskimos occupied in the winter 
time. The contemporary Eskimos could tell 
nothing of these stone houses or of the 
people who had occupied them. 


In order to obtain light on these matters 
it is necessary to go back some fifteen or 
twenty thousand years to the days when 
wandering hordes of Asiatic hunters 
glimpsed from the Siberian coast the blue 
mountains of Alaska across Bering Straits, 
the fifty mile stretch of water which is all 
that separates the two great continents. To — 
all primitive hunters distant fields look 
green, while unknown mountains denote a 
possible refuge for animal life. And sa 
these migratory hordes passed over in suc- : 
cessive stages to Alaska by a land bridge, 
or by skin oomiak. They followed che 
broad valley of the Yukon to its source, 
crossed the Divide and continued up the 
Mackenzie and Athabasca valleys. Ulti- 
mately they spilled through the narrow ~ 


isthmus which separates North from South — 


? 


America, thus populating both continents. — 

The last of these roving nomads to reach” ; 
American’shorés were apparently the Eski- 
mos. Three or four thousand years ago ~ 
they reached Alaska, building the same kind ~ 
of driftwood houses there as they had oc- 
cupied along the Asiatic coast. Slowly 
they spread eastward towards the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River and beyond. They 
erected wooden houses, similar to those 
whose remains are still to be found on the 
Siberian shore, from the piles of drift tim- 
ber which the mighty flood of the Mackenzie. 
cast up all along the shore. This race had 
learned while in Siberia to build skin boats 
and to hunt whales with the weapons of 
our ancestors: stone or bone-headed har- 
poons and lances. And so they continued’ 
the pursuit of the whale in the waters of — 
the Canadian Arctic. 

With spade, pick and trowel scientists are 
slowly and painstakingly reconstructing the _ 
early aboriginal life and unraveling the his- 
tory of man upon the continent of North 
America, and every decade adds more to 
our ieagwiedec. 

In Alaska, the Western Arctic and in 
Greenland remains of these stone dwellings © 
have been found, all built, presumably, by 


A living prototype of prehistoric man, this 
Aivillik hunter has the war tattooing on his , 
nose. The tribe to which he belongs is still 


greatly feared by the Chipewyan Indians 
to the south. 
National Museum of Canada 


emigrant whale hunters from the Asiatic 
continent. A thousand years or so ago a 
strong tide of migration must have swept 
eastward from Alaska which carried these 
stone house builders right across the Arctic 
coast of Canada into Greenland, Baffin 
Land and Labrador. At first they con- 
structed their huts from driftwood. But 
driftwood is only found five hundred miles 
eastward of the Mackenzie Delta. Beyond 
that point rivers flowing into the Arctic 
drain nothing but the barren tundra, a 
land devoid of trees, and so these wanderers 
had perforce to build their houses of rocks. 
At the point where driftwood ended the 


their features. 


fire. 


TRIBES OF THE FAR NORTH 


The “blond” Eskimos discovered in 1906 by Captain Klinkenberg and later by 
Stefansson were still living in the Stone Age only a few years ago. 
right two of them are hunting with bow and arrow. 
center are typical Cogmollock mothers, their Oriental origin clearly indicated by 
A bow drill still serves the Cogmollock at the lower right to make 
The odd “swallow-tail” coat is rarely seen among the Cogmollocks these days. 


At the upper 


At the upper left and lower 


When squatting on the snow, the tail is rolled up to serve as a seat. 


ruins of these stone huts commenced, the 
last remains of wooden dwellings being 
found in Coronation Gulf. 

These stone house builders, or Thule men 
as they are sometimes called, had entirely 
disappeared when Europeans arrived upon 
the scene. Evidently the stone house peo- 
ple had been overwhelmed and destroyed 
by a wave of Eskimo population driven 
northward from the Great Slave Lake and 
Great Bear Lake regions by the fierce Yel- 
low Knife and Dog Rib tribesmen. These 
Eskimos are the people whom modern ex- 
plorers discovered in possession of the 
Arctic coast, the shores of Hudson Bay 


and on bleak and desolate Baffin Island. 

Upon a lonely island off the northwest 
shore of Hudson Bay, a few who survived 
the massacre by the Eskimos lived protected 
from aggression by a wide channel between 
the island and the mainland. 

Threatened with annihilation by this 
surge of war-like people from the south- 
ward these stone house builders managed 
to embark in their skin boats and flee for 
sanctuary to Southampton Island, forever 
forsaking the mainland as a hunting ground. 
There, in the desolation of this lonely island 
whose northernmost point just touches the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Hitbschmann from Black Star 

No matter what mechanical changes transform 
the modern hotel, the subtle art of the chef 
must remain indispensable. For those who like 
the exotic cuisine of India, the turbaned fellow 
at the lower right provides curries of all kinds. 


= BACK STAGE AT A 


GREAT MODERN 


HOTEL 


Lire behind the scenes at a great modern hotel is a 
remarkable example of discipline and organization. 
Here are some of the members of the army which 
plays collective host to the thousand or more guests 
at London’s huge/new Cumberland Hotel. Carpenters, 
upholsterers, electricians, silversmiths, seamstresses 
and laundresses, to say nothing of maids, cooks and 
dishwashers, carry on their indispensable tasks in a 
vast subterranean city. Eight subcellers are needed 
for their activities, and the corridors that honeycomb 
the earth are so large that anyone cycling along them 
“will be instantly dismissed.” In this strange world 
many employees are housed as well as fed. Night and 
day a thousand complicated tasks are efficiently per- 
formed. The only place that will strike the American 
as somewhat quaint is the Ice Room in which a lone 
cake of ice reposes—a concession doubtless to guests 
from across the Atlantic. The youngest members of 
the staff are the page boys. The hall porter at the 
upper left sees to it that they start the day with clean 
hands if not with pure hearts. 
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POLAND’S GATEWAY TO THE SEA 


Gdynia-A merica 


A city of traveling cranes, warehouses and railway tracks, of handsome modern buildings, boulevards and bathing beaches—that is the seaport of Gdynia, a 
modern city which in twelve years has completely transformed a region of desolate sand dunes fringing the Baltic. 


THE YOUNGEST SEAPORT IN EUROPE 


= ORG gs= 
DANZIG. 
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James L. Montague 


By JAMES ELLIOT 


GDYNIA is Poland’s magic port, the re- 
alization of the dream explicit in the an- 
cient slogan: “Poland cannot live without 
the sea!’ This young queen of Baltic cities 
is built on the spot where in 1920 General 
Haller, leading his cavalry stirrup-deep into 
water, hurled his .ring into the waves to 
symbolize Poland’s re-wedding to the sea. 

When the Treaty of Versailles gave Po- 
land free use of Danzig a shout of joy 
went up from the whole nation. At last 
Poland had a window looking onto the 
Baltic and felt close to the world of great 


The new port of Gdynia stands at the head 
of the “Corridor” which cuts off East Prussia 
from the rest of Germany and gives Poland 
free access to the sea. Danzig, constituted a 
free city under a League of Nation’s Com- 
mission by the Peace Treaty, is at present 
in the hands of the Nazis. Tne new city 
which the Poles constructed to avoid using 
Danzig already has the largest trade of any 
Baltic port. The rich Upper Silesian coal 
fields became Polish after the War. 


nations, for in Poland they will tell you 
that the “oceans do not separate nations 
but bring them close together.” 

But they were rudely shocked in 1920 
when dock laborers refused to unload ship- 
ments of munitions so badly needed by 
Marshal Pilsudski’s armies who were 
fighting the Russians. The results of this 
act were accentuated by continued friction 
between Danzig port officials and Poland. 
Danzigers assumed an independent attitude, 
since their port was Poland’s only access 
to the sea. In the months that followed 
Danzigers heard rumors of the proposed 
new port but dismissed them as a bit of 
fanciful yarning. 

But one spring morning in 1924 they 
were surprised (Danzig is just twenty miles 
across the bay) to learn that construction 


of Gdynia was started, financed by Polish 


and French money. Streets and public 
squares were laid out, quays were built, 
harbor signals and a breakwater erected, 
railroads, warehouses, power plants and 
apartment houses, all sprang into being 
with amazing speed. Today, twelve years 
after, Gdynia is a bustling, prosperous, 
beautiful city of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

A stupendous accomplishment! Stu- 
pendous when one realizes that in 1924 the 
sands and marsh lands on which the fish- 
ing village of Gdynia stood were inhab- 
ited by a few hundred fishermen. They 
lived in thatch-roofed huts, stored po- 
tatoes in straw-lined sand pits and dried 
their nets on racks where cargoes of spices 
and silks now arrive from India and 
China. 

Many of these fishermen have acquired 
comparative wealth by the sale of their 
land—some of it along the main street— 
and they now live in apartments of two 
rooms, kitchen and bath. Fishing for 
them is a mere memory. Their daughters 
have taken up stenography and are wear- 
ing the chic clothes of Warsaw and Poz- 
nan. Their sons have become clerks, or 
aid in the loading or the unloading of 
cargoes from the ends of the earth. 

One clear-eyed old fisherman sold his 
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LIGHT AS A FEATHER 


Easily and efficiently this great portal crane at Gdynia lifts a new locomotive from the 
dock and deposits it in the hold of a waiting liner. The locomotive was manufactured in 
Poland and is destined for the State Railways of Morocco. 


land and made enough out of it to build 
a five-story apartment house with stores 
on the ground floor. 

“You know,” he said one day, “I think 
the old times were better. I got used to 
hearing the wind whistle in the cottage 
roof. Now what do I do? Tend to busi- 
ness and pay taxes! I'd rather be out 
there standing into the teeth of a norther.” 

Gdynia is probably the only port in the 
world that was entirely made to order; 
it does not owe its prosperity to age-old 
advantages. The sea coast on which Gdynia 
is built is only about fifty miles long, a 
mere pin head at the northern end of 


Poland’s sprawling area of 150,000 square 
miles. This fifty miles does not include 
the long finger-like peninsula of Hel, which 
juts out from the west, shielding Gdynia 
harbor from the turmoil of the Baltic. 

Gdynia is perhaps the only port in the 
world not cursed with unemployment. A 
vast building program is still under way, 
and apartment houses are invariably rented 
to capacity before they are half completed. 
Gdynia’s creators foresee a city of a quar- 
ter of a million inhabitants. 

Warehouses and storage plants built ten 
years ago have long since proved inade- 
quate. When the cold storage plant was 


THE NEW RAILWAY STATION 


Immediately after disembarking at Gdynia, travelers may board swift trains that will carry 
them to Warsaw and Cracow. 


Gdynia-America 


The drone of airplane motors has been a familiar sound in Manila during the last two decades. 
seen passing over the Manila Hotel. 


The appearance of this flying ship was far 
more stirring, far more fabulous than any 
of the tales they had heard about the white 
man. Even their forefathers who had seen 
the first white explorers in their huge sailing 
ships could not have been more astounded. 

Joe Stevenot and his companion climbed 
out of the seats of the plane and looked 
about them. They saw the water filled 
with people and canoes. They heard the 
cries and shouts of the curious. Beyond 
the beach among the bamboo and palm 
trees they saw many huts and the square 
tower of the church. Joe grinned and said, 
“Tt looks like we have made it all right, 
‘Charley. Something tells me that this is 
‘Cebu.” 

From the outset of the crazy adventure 
that began two days before they had met 
nothing but heavy weather. Leaving Pa- 
ranaque, a seaside suburb of Manila, they 
had flown low over the waters of Manila 
Bay, skirting Corregidor which guards its 
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FLYING OVER THE CAPITAL 


entrance. They had steered their course 
southward by keeping in sight of the coast 
line of Luzon for they were without charts 
or maps. They had sheered off to fly over 
the rocky shores of Romblon and had 
used the yellow gleam of Mindoro’s beaches 
as a guide as long as the daylight lasted. 
Just before darkness set in, they had land- 
ed in a sheltered lagoon where they had 
spent the night, far from any human habi- 
tation. 

Starting in the flaming dawn that morn- 
ing they had flown over many straits and 
wide reaches of open sea. They had passed 
over flat islets, steep forest-covered islands 
and palm-fringed atolls. They had seen 
the natives pouring forth from huddled huts 
on the beaches and in the forests to gaze 
in wonder as they thundered over them. 
In the late afternoon, they had sighted this 
larger land and had steered for it, to drop 
like a black eagle against the golden ball 
of the descending sun into this placid an- 


In this picture a group of visiting British fliers are — 
At the left is a part of the old walled city with its outlying bastions. { 


chorage. It was at this identical spot that 


the adventurous Magellan had landed nearly . 


four hundred years before to take posses- 
sion in the name of his king. 

This historic flight was made in Novem- 
ber, 1919, by Major J. E. H. Stevenot and 
Charles E. Crofts. They flew in one of 
the early Curtis “Seagulls,” the first am- 
phibian to be seen in the Orient. Major 
Stevenot had brought it back to Manila after 
completing his army service in the air 
corps of the United States Army in Cali- 
fornia. This daring venture covering 1100 
miles gave the natives of the islands out- 
side of Manila their first view of flying 
craft and carried the first air mail between 
Manila and other island ports. 

Between this memorable voyage and the 
entry of the famous Pan-American Clipper 
ships into regular trans-Pacific service in- 
terest in flying in the Philippines has been 
fanned by many exciting incidents. It had 
started when J. C. Mars gave an exhibition 
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MOUNTAIN PARADISE 


The beautiful Benguet Road climbs from 
Manila to a height of nearly a mile to 
reach the mountain city of Baguio, a 
favorite summer resort of the capital. The 
black spot in the foreground is the lake 
in the center of Baguio’s civic center. At 
the right planes are flying over the Taal 
voleanic island in-southern Luzon. An 
eruption here in 1911 killed several 
thousand people. 


of flying over the grounds of the Manila 
Carnival in 1912. As a member of the 
first “barnstorming” troupe to tour the 
Orient he was the first man to fly in 
the archipelago. A year later came Tom 
Gunn who made longer and more spec- 
tacular flights in his Wright “pusher 
type” plane. After him came Ruth Law, 
the first woman to fly in the Orient, 
and a half dozen others. Since 1919 the 
Army Air Corps has done its part in 
familiarizing the Filipinos with flying. 
The drone of its squadrons in daily prac- 
tice flights over Manila has become com- 
monplace to the residents of the capital. 

The arrival of flyers from abroad 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Mt. Adams (12,307 ft.) in Washington, towers above the mountains which surround Goat Hole, a glacier-formed lake which almost straddles the pass 


through the Goat Rock Range. 
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Here one of the few remaining herds of Rocky Mountain goats comes down to graze at dawn. 


THE SKYLINE TRAIL FROM 


MEXICO TO CANADA 


By LEVERETT G. RICHARDS 


THe longest trail in the world, a wilder- 
ness trail, treading the tops of some of the 
tallest mountains in the world, is in Uncle 
Sam’s backyard. This fabulous trail climbs 
where eagles fly, along the backbone of 
North America, among the crags of the 
Pacific Coast ranges of Washington, Ore- 
gon and California, from Canada to Mex- 
ico. 

Not only is it the longest trail in the 
world, but it unrolls before the eyes of 
those who follow it a panorama of grandeur 
unexcelled anywhere in the known world 
for variety and extent. It is a remote, 
monastic route, winding romantically 
through the last of the forest primeval, 
where the deer and the elk, the sheep and 
the goats of the mountains dwell now as 
they ever have, unmolested and unafraid. 
It is a voie joyeuse for the special pleasure 
of true disciples of nature, a refuge where 
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they may steep their souls in solitude, where 
they may worship in serenity the gods of 
the green forests and the quiet hills. 

Here, beyond sound of machines, be- 
yond sight and scent of civilization, where 
only the groaning of glaciers, the song of 
the wind in the trees and the minor melodies 
of brooks can be heard, here Nature lovers 
can find perpetual sanctuary. For the trail, 
almost throughout its length, is forever pre- 
served from the contaminations of civiliza- 
tion. Only two hundred and sixty miles lie 
outside the protecting embrace of national 
forests or national parks, and of these one 
hundred and fifty are guarded by the for- 
bidding sands of the Mojave desert. 

While the trail system, now officially des- 
ignated as the Pacific Crest Trail System, 
includes more than four thousand miles of 
high mountain and remote wilderness trails, 
the shortest possible route from Canada to 


\ 


Mexico by the trunk trail itself is about 
. 2300 miles. Mileages in both cases cannot 
be exactly computed, because alternate trails 
are available along the route, especially in 
Washington, where the trail is not yet 
finally located through some of the wilder 
areas. 

Once the Appalachian Trail from Maine 
to Florida along the broad back of the At- 
lantic ranges held the title of the world’s 
longest trail. The shortest route along this 
trail is officially fixed at about two thousand 
miles, side trips and alternate trails running 
the maximum length to about 3200 miles, 
which makes it shorter by several hundred 
miles than the strenuous Pacific Crest Trail 
System. 

The Pacific Crest Trail was conceived in 
the mind of Clinton C. Clarke of Pasadena, 
California, some five years ago. Clarke, at 
sixty-three still one of Nature’s ardent ad- 
mirer’s, had-studied the trail systems of 
England, Germany and Soviet Russia where 
hundreds of thousands spend their summers 
and their week-ends knapsacking along safe 
but secluded routes. Returning to the 
United States he read that the Appalachian 
Trail along the Atlantic Coast had been 
built by volunteer trail clubs with the ex- 
tensive aid of Forest and Park Service and 


the useful Civilian Conservation | Corps. 

If the East had spirit enough to conceive 
and achieve such a trail, why shouldn’t the 
West achieve a tougher trail along the 1m- 
passable and largely unexplored crest of the 
Pacific Coast ranges? 

Clarke broached the idea to the National 
Forest Service and the National Park Serv- 
ice and got quick cooperation. The Forest 
and Park Service began surveys and within 
two years had fairly complete maps show- 
ing existing trails which could be connected 
to form one continuous trail, with some 
minor and a few major gaps. 

With the aid of the CCC most of those 
gaps have been closed. The trail is now 
completed from Mexico through California 
and Oregon to the Columbia river, graded, 
signed and safe for experienced and hardy 
hikers. 

To demonstrate the practicability of the 
trail and to advertise its existence, relays 
of Y.M.C.A. and Boy Scout patrols started 
from the Mexican border last summer, fol- 
lowed the Desert Crest Trail 490 miles from 
Mexico to Tehachapi, the Sierra Trail 156 
miles to Mt. Whitney, the John Muir Trail 
188 miles to Yosemite, the Tahoe- Yosemite 
Trail 277 miles to Tahoe, the Lava Crest 
Trail 314 miles from Yuba Gap past Mt. 


U. S. Forest Service 
Four hundred members of the Mantle Club 
climbed the comparatively easy western 
slope of Mount Hood (11,255 ft.) Oregon’s 
highest mountain. This was the largest 
group ever to make the ascent. The hiker 
on the Pacific Crest Trail likewise may climb 
Mount Hood if he has the time and energy. 


Roy Atkeron 


at 


OFF TO THE BERRY PATCH 


The Pacific Crest Trail traverses part of the 
Yakima Indian reservation in the Columbia 
National forest. Every two years a pow wow 
is held in the Lilliquish country, traditional 
hunting and berrying ground of this tribe 
beyond the memory of the oldest man. This 
young Indian mother rides the family horse 
to the huckleberry fields where she will 
fill her basket of woven roots. 


Lassen to Mt. Shasta and the Oregon bor- 
der. 

Here Oregon lads last summer took up 
the flag and the official log book, carrying 
them by relays further to the north along 
the four hundred broad and easy miles of 
the Oregon Skyline Trail past Crater Lake, 
the Three Sisters and Mt. Hood to the 
Columbia river, boundary of Washington. 
There they stopped for the summer. 

It is Clarke’s dream that Boy Scouts and 
other youths, thus freed from the regi- 
mented atmosphere of organized outdoor 
camps can learn self-reliance and find ro- 
mance and adventure as they battle the mul- 
tifarious problems of the trail, alone and 
undirected, even as the pioneers of old. In 
this hope the Boy Scout national organiza- 
tion has placed the Pacific Crest Trail on 
its woodcraft program for advanced Scouts. 

Washington, mighty mother of moun- 
tains, remains the missing link in this inter- 
national trail of adventure. Trails of a 
sort exist from the Columbia river in Wash- 
ington north to Mt. Adams. 

North of Mt. Adams the grim phalanx 
of the almost unknown Goat Rock range lies 


like a jagged hurdle across the path of the 
trail. Here, in this lonely land where peaks 
thrust their hoary heads defiantly into the 
face of heaven, is found one of the few re- 
maining herds of mountain goats. Un- 
molested and unafraid they dwell above the 


snow line, coming down to graze at dawn 
and again at dusk. Here, in fact, the 
author walked unawares into the midst of a 
herd of thirty-five of the cumbersome crea- 
tures. At close range they looked like 


(Continued on page 46) 


On the crest of the Cascades the donkey cocks a dubious ear as he looks down at the steep slope of Packwood glacier, where some day the trail will 
Sure-footed as he is, it’s a dizzying height even for a donkey. 


be blazed. 
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SCULLING ON THE SEINE 
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HEOW many of you whose curiosity was 
excited by the news stories of Mauna Loa’s 
most recent fissure eruption and menacing 
lava flows know that in the state of Idaho is 
a volcanic region similar in origin, extent 
and appearance to that in Hawaii? This 
region is an angular strip of about eighty 
square miles running diagonally from Butte 
county into Blaine county, labeled Craters 
of the Moon National Monument. 

The Monument, proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge on May 2, 1924, is the 
largest national monument under the 
supervision of the National Park Service. 
Unique to the United States, comparable 
only to similar areas in Hawaii, Iceland 
and Italy, it comprises the most interest- 
ing, recent and spectacular part of a vast 
volcanic area that covers hundreds of 
square miles and merges westward into 
the Columbia Plateau. 

So far as we know the Shoshone In- 
dians were the first human beings to 
frequent this lava waste. Their hunting 
blinds, arrowheads, scrapers and other 
artifacts—among them a pottery bowl al- 
most intact—have been found in various 
parts of the Monument. Near Indian 
Tunnel the crescentic rock heaps used to 
weight down Indian tepees can still be 
seen. And at the north entrance to the 
Monument, in the cinders near the edge 
of the North Crater Flow, there are sev- 
eral artificial mounds, now almost de- 
stroyed, which were once used to indicate 
trail directions. 

In the days of the pioneer west the 
“Lava Beds of Idaho” were shunned as a 
land barren of vegetation, without water, 
destitute of animal life and lacking in 
scenic interest. Even Washington Irving 
in The Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville, U. S. A. (1868) tells us of the vol- 
canic plain that “forms an area of about 
sixty miles in diameter where nothing 
meets the eye but a desolate and awful 
waste; where no grass grows nor water 
runs and where nothing is to be seen but 
lava.” Ranges of mountains skirt this 


THE MOON AND ITS EARTHLY 
IMAGE 


If the Craters of the Moon in Idaho were 
a mirror reflecting the pock-marked face 
of the moon, the likeness could scarcely 
be more striking. On the right is the 
moon itself: on the left, a section of it: 
mundane counterpart—Indian Tunnel. 
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plain, and, in Captain Bonneville’s opinion, 
were formerly connected until rent asunder 
by some convulsion of nature. Far to the 
east, the Three Tetons lift their heads 
sublimely and dominate this wide sea of 
lava. 

It was not until 1901 that the first geo- 
logical survey was made of this region. 
Meanwhile fur trappers brought back to the 


tavern and the town strange reports, some 
of them almost beyond belief. These re- 
ports, however, were destined to stand or 
fall before the results of the explorations 
of J. W. Powell and Arthur Ferris in the 
early eighties. Having been offered a sub- 
stantial reward for the discovery of suf- 
ficient water to supply several hundred head 
of cattle, these two men crossed the lava 


Union Pacific and Mt, Wilson Observatory 


Wilhams Photo Service 


From the top of “Big Crater” is seen a chaos of lava flows, craters and spatter-cones, which 
give the Monument its name. In the foreground is the Ice Cave, its gem-like interior nidden 
from the camera’s eye. 


beds even beyond what is now the southern 
boundary of the Monument. A large stone 
marker built on this trip by Mr. Powell still 
stands near the water hole in Vermilion 
Chasm. 

With the acquisition of statehood in 1890, 
Idaho still ignored what should have been a 
special pride. Equally shortsighted was E. 
L. Lomax, general passenger and ticket 
agent of the only railroad that has ever en- 
tered Idaho. In a pamphlet entitled Re- 
sources and Attractions of Idaho (1894), he 
wrote: “Traversing southern Idaho is the 
extensive volcanic belt on the basin of the 
Snake River. This basin stretches far into 
neighboring states, being eight hundred 
miles in length. In Idaho it averages about 
fifty miles in width. Some of the best val- 
leys traverse it but it is noteworthy as the 
great winter grazing region...” 

That an area of such size and scenic orig- 
inality in the heart of the Northwest has 
remained practically unknown for so long 
is extraordinary. From our own experi- 
ence, however, we believe that Idahoans 
themselves are somewhat to blame for this 
tardy_and inadequate recognition. Whether 
it is lack of enterprise, sheer indifference 
or something still undefined we do not 
know. But during our first week or ten 
days in Stanley Basin at the foot of the 
Sawtooth Mountains, the mere mention of 
our plan to visit Craters of the Moon 
evoked a chorus of dissent. “It isn’t worth 
the trip” . “It'll be terribly. hot” 


“There’s really nothing to see but a pile of 
CiNGders.s, <5. 4. 

Heat notwithstanding, that “pile of 
cinders’’ must be worth seeing or it would 
not be a national monument, we contended, 
glaring determinedly at the white-draped, 


Union Pact 


So-called bombs, such as the above, may 
range in length from half an inch to more 
than thirteen feet. 


granite-jawed mountains—for all the world 
like a cosmic court sitting in judgment upon 
our controversy. Needless to say we made 
the 150-mile trip. 
The early morning drive across Stanley 
(Continued on page 49) 


The pahoehoe lava, which covers about half the area of the Monument, is a ropy type of lava 
often filled with tubes and caverns, which resembles nothing so much as a ship’s hawsers 
neatly piled. 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing the new quarterly 
publication of the National Travel Club 
—South by Thunderbird by Hudson 
Strode. Hudson Strode has already 
won for himself a distinguished po- 
sition among contemporary travel writ- 
ers. His first two books, The Pageant 
of Cuba and The Story of Ber- 
muda, won high praises from such 
eritics as Christopher Morley, William 
Lyon Phelps, Clifton Fadiman, Stark 
Young and James Branch Cabell. In his 
new book, which describes a trip to every 
corner of South America, he undertakes 
a far more ambitious subject than that 
which he handled in his earlier works. 
Here is the volume for which so many 
readers have been waiting—a comprehen- 
sive, vividly written and thoroughly ab- 
sorbing account of life in a land that 
daily assumes more importance in world 
affairs. 

“There cannot be a more breath-tak- 
ing experience for any reader,” writes 
Phillip Guedalla, “than to discover a 
whole continent whose history is new to 
him.” This is the experience that awaits 
the reader of Hudson Strode’s book. 

Hudson Strode made the trip which 
carried him to every corner of South 
America in a silver-tipped clipper plane 
—the plane that is known in the Indian 
jungles as the “Thunderbird.” But the 
fact that he flew from Mexico to Colom- 
bia and from there made the aerial cir- 
cuit of the continent does not mean that 
he presents us with a superficial picture. 
A man of shrewd perception, a born trav- 
eler and observer, Hudson Strode stayed 
long enough in every city and region to 
understand the people and their culture. 
With equal facility and insight he de- 
scribes such-diverse subjects as architec- 
tural wonders, the temper of the Chil- 
eans, cattle raising and mining, commerce 
and industry, the orchid gardens of 
Medellin, the social position of South 
American women, flying over the Andes, 
the heroic achievement of the conquis- 
tadors, such great cities as Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro and Lima and the diplo- 
matic significance of international avia- 
tion that is helping to bind the twenty- 
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one American republics into a new kind 
of material and spiritual solidarity. South 
by Thunderbird is a gorgeous chronicle, 
a book crowded with color and romance, 
rich in scholarship and as interesting as 
an exciting novel. 

This edition of South by Thunderbird, 
printed especially for members of the 
National Travel Club, is a volume of 
more than 380 pages. It is handsomely 
illustrated with thirty pages of photo- 
graphs printed in gravure. In addition 
to the book itself we are offering our 
members a map of South America in 
color, measuring 2] x 29 inches, enclosed 
in a glacine envelope. This map will 
make a splendid addition to those maps 
which have already been issued to our 
members with previous publications of 
the Club. To members of the Club the 
price of this edition of South by Thun- 
derbird (with the map) will be $2.35 
postpaid. Later on another edition will 
be issued by one of the regular publish- 
ers to the general public at a consider- 
ably larger sum. : 

Members who do not regularly sub- 
scribe to publications of the National 
Travel Club may secure copies of South 
by Thunderbird by writing to the Secre- 
tary. 


NEW CLUB ROOMS 


New Club Rooms have just been 
opened for National Trave] Club Mem- 
bers at 116 East 16th Street, New York, 
N. Y., the national headquarters. These 
Club Rooms are more complete than 
anything the Club has had heretofore. 
They consist of a large reception 
room and library which will be 
filled with all the publications of the 
Club and other interesting books for 
Club members to read. This library will 
be one of the most complete libraries 
of its kind. A staff of travel advisers 
will be available to give members all 
forms of travel information. 

The supply of literature has been in- 
creased and more efficient methods of 
distributing this literature to the mem- 
bers have been introduced. Members of 
the National Travel Club coming to New 
York or passing through New York on 
their way to other parts of the country 
are urged to visit their headquarters and 
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acquaint themselves with the many ad- 
vantages which it offers. Members are 
now particularly urged to use the Club 
as a mail address in New York. All 
letters addressed to members at the Club 
will be held for them or will be forward- 
ed as per their instructions. There are 
also facilities for members to meet their 
friends, and desks in quiet corners where 
they can read their letters and carry on 
their correspondence. 


THE LEIPZIG FAIR 


The Leipzig Trade Fair will be held 
from August 29th to September 2nd, in- 
clusive. The Fall Fair marks the 1978th 
session of the historic exchange, which 
has been held without interruption for 
over 700 years. More than 5,000 of the 
newest products of Germany and the 
leading producing countries will be ex- 
hibited, including those of the United 
States. It is assured that some 200,000 
business men from seventy-four coun- 
tries will attend, rendering it the larg- 
est as it is the oldest industrial exchange 
in the world. 


AERIAL VISTAS IN THE WEST 


Direct airplane service to and over 
Yellowstone National Park, enables air 
passengers to look down on 3400 square 
miles of geysers, boiling pools, water- 
falls, lakes and the weird phenomena of 
the nation’s best known playground. The 
service of United Air Lines is so speedy 
that passengers leaving New York and 
Atlantic seaboard points at the close of 
the business day, and Chicago and Great 
Lakes cities at night, can have break- 
fast at Old Faithful Inn in Yellowstone 
Park. There is also overnight service 
from all Pacific coast points to “geyser- 
land.” 

Stopovers are permitted on all flights 
at Salt Lake City for the side-trip via 
National Parks Airways for a scenic air 
tour of Yellowstone, including a 150-mile 
trip directly over the Park. Passengers 
see not only the entire park but sections 
of Wyoming, Montana and Idaho while 
the plane tours over the geysers and 
other attractions. 

Zion National Park and Boulder Dam 


may also he seen from the air. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
(Continued from page 10) 


breaking contact with the trolley 
wire. Hatches and ladders are locked © 
or blocked, and can be cleared only ~ 


sloped inward and upward from floor 
to cab roof in the center. It seemed 
that one of the squarish jobs had hit 
a motor truck amidships at a grade 


AUSTRIA 


July 16 to 20—Bruckner Festival at Linz, 
St. Florian and Steyr 

July 17, 18—St. Ann’s Fair at Velden-am- 
Worthersee 

July 24 to Aug. 31 — Music Festival at 
Salzburg 

Aug. 1 to 22—Klagenfurt and Worthersee 
Sports Festivals 

Aug. _8—Folk Festivals at St. Gilgen-am- 
Wolfgangsee and Steinach-am-Brenner 

Aug. 8—Opening of Summer College Course 
of University of Vienna at Gmunden 

Aug. 22 to 29—Forest Festival at Stcin- 
ach-am-Brenner 


CANADA 


July 5 to 10—Exhibition and Stampede at 
Calgary, Alta. 
Noes Fisheries Carnival at Pictou, 

July 13 to 17—Junior International Yacht 
Races at Yarmouth, N. S. 

ey hee Games at Antigonish, 


July 23 to 25—Indian Days at Banff, Alta. 

Aug. 16 to 21—International Guides’ Meet, 
Lake William, N. S. 

Aug. 23 to 28 — Prince of Wales Golf 
Tournament at Banff 


FINLAND 


July 18 to 25—International tennis matches 
at Helsinki 

July 30 to Aug. 9—World’s shooting cham- 
pionship matches at Helsinki 


FRANCE 


July 13—Ceremony of the Three Heifers at 
La Borne St. Martin 

July 18—Pardon cf the Children at Pont 
lV Abbé : 

July 24 to 26—Franco-Canadian fetes at 
Bernay 

July 26—Pardon of Ste. Anne d’Auray 

Aug. 1 to 4—Pardons at Huelgoat and 
Fouesnant 

Aug. 2 to 8—Aviation Week at Le Touquet 

Aug. 15—Pardons at Rumengol, Penmarch 
and Le Folgoet 

Aug. 22—Grand Prix at Deauville 

Aug. 29—Pardon of Ste. Anne de la 


Palve 
GERMANY 


ay 3 to 13—Folk Festival at Dresden 

uly 4 to 11—The ‘‘Winzinger Kerwe’” at 
Neustadt 

July 10 to 12—Pretzel Festival at Speyer 

ity 17, 18—Silesian Costume Festival ‘at 
chreiberhau 


vere 18, 19—Open-air plays at Dinkelsbihl 

uly 20 to Aug. 29—Wagner-Mozart-Strauss 
Festival at Munich 

July 23 to Aug, 21—Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth 

July 24 to Aug. 1—Libori Festival at Pad- 


erborn 

July 25, 26—Shepherds’ Races at Heiden- 
heim and Urach 

July 28 to Aug. 1—World Singers’ Meet- 
ing at Breslau 

Aug. 1 to 22—German Photography Expo- 
sition at Frankfurt-am-Main 

Aug. 12 to 22—‘Waldshiiter Chilbi” at 
Waldshut 

Aug. 21 to 29—International Dairy Expo- 
sition at Berlin 

Aug.—Dahlia Show at Bad Hombur 

Aug. 7 to Oct. 15—German Colonial Ex- 
position at Munich 

Aug. 29 to Sept. 2—Leipzig Trade Fair 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 


July 17 to 20, 24 to 27—Davis Cup Matches 
at Wimbledon 

July 18-24—Festival at Tewksbury Abbey 

July 26 to Aug. 21—Dramatic Festival at 
Malvern 

July 27 to 30—Goodwood Races near Chi- 
chester 

July 31 to Aug. 7—Navy Week at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth and Chatham 

July 31—Octocentenary at St. Magnus’s 
Cathedral, Kirkwall, Orkney Islands 

Aug. 2 to 7—Welsh National Eisteddfod at 
Machynlleth, Wales 
Royal Regatta at Cowes 

Aug. 3 to 7—Royal Dublin Society’s Horse 
Show, Dublin 


Ags 7—Highland Games at Bridge of 

an 

ee 10 to 12—Puck Fair at Killorglin, 
o. Kerry 


Aug. 12—Sheep Dog trials at Rydal 
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Aug. 15—Patterns at Athenry, Athlone, 
Cistlestesons: Clonlaragh and Knockna- 
goshal 
Yachting Regatta at Cobh 

Aug. 20, 21—Highland Gathering at Inver- 
ness and Crieff 

Aug. 21—Ulster Grand Prix Motor Cycle 
Race at Belfast f 

Aug. 27, 28—Cowal Highland Gathering at 


unoon. 
ITALY 


July 15—Festival of St. Rosalia at Palermo 

July 16—Festival of the Madonna del Car- 
mine at Rome 

July 18—Festival of the Redeemer at Ven- 


ice 

Aug. 5—Festival of the Madonna of the 
Snow at Rome 

Aug. 10 to 31—Interprovincial Artisan Fair 
at Messina 

Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption at Or- 
vieto 

Aug. 10 to Sept. 3—International Film Fes- 
tival at the Lido 

Aug. 16—Second Palio Race at Siena — 

Aug. 30—Art Exhibition and Sea Festival 
at Abbazia 


POLAND 


July 12—Hucul Holiday at Zakopane; Folk 
Festival at Worochta 

Aug. 1—Annual Bazaar at Cieszyn 

Aug. 12 to 15—Pilgrimages at Lowicz, 

zestochowa, Kalwaria Zezrzydowska 

and Piekary 

Aug. 28—Pilgrimage of Greek Catholics to 
Poczajon 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
July 15—All-Soviet Union Derby at Mos- 


cow 

July 20 to 31—International Geological 
Congress at Moscow 

Aug. 18—Aviation Day at Moscow 

Sept 1 to 10—Soviet Theater Festival at 
Moscow 


SWITZERLAND 


July 9 to 12—International Skating Asso- 
ciation Congress at St. Moritz 

July 10, 11—Anual Summer Ski Races on 
Jungfraujoch 

July 11 and succeeding Sundays to mid- 
September—William Tell performances at 
Interlaken 

July 23 to Aug. 1—International Aviation 

Meeing at Zirich 

Dees 24 to Aug. 2—Fribourg Cantonal 
hooting Festival at Guin 

July 31 to Aug. 1—Wrestling and Alpine 
Fete at Lausanne 

Aug. 1—Swiss Independence Day celebra- 


tions 

Aug. 21, 22—Swiss Grand Prix Automo- 
bile Races and Cantonal Costumes Fes- 
tival at Berne 

Aug. 23-29—International Cham- 
pionships at Gstaad 

Aug. 29—Opening of International Medi- 
cal Congress at Interlaken 


UNITED STATES 


July 7 to 11—National Horse Show at 
Coronado: California 

July 14—Corn Dance at Cochiti, New Mex- 
ico; National Cherry Festival at Tra- 
verse City, Michigan, to 16th 

July 15 to 18—California Rodeo at Salinas 

July 17, 18—Pacific Northwest Archery 
Tournament at Seattle, Washington 

July 17 to 23—Knights Templar Triennial 
Contiove at Miami, Florida 

July 18, 19—Pony Show at Warrenton, 
Virginia 

July 19-25—Bach Festival at Carmel 

July 22 to 24—Oregon Trail Pageant at 
Eugene, Oregon 

Aug. 2—Old Pecos Dance at Jemez, New 
Mexico. 

Aug. 4, 10 and 12—Corn Dances at Santo 
Domingo, Nambe and Picuris, and Santa 
Clara respectively 

Aug. 5-7 — Midsummer Figure Skating 
Operetta at Lake Placid, New York 

Aug. to 8—Pere Marquette Memorial 
Pageant at Ludington, Michigan 

Aug. 7-14—San Mateo Horse Show, Menlo 
Park, California 

Aug. 9 to 16—White Mountain Open 
Handicap. Golf Tournament, Dixville 
Notch, N. H. 

Aug. 12 to 14—White Top Folk Music 
Festival near Marion, Virginia 

Aug. 20 to 29—San Joaquin County Fair, 
Stockton, California 

Aug. 25 to 27—Inter-tribal Indian Cere- 
monial at Gallup, New Mexico 


Tennis 


crossing. Result: a killed locomotive 
crew due to their exposed location 
up front. Lesson: place the locomo- 
tive crew half-way back, with some 
of the equipment ahead to act as a 
shock-absorbing accordion in the 
event of an unavoidable smashup. 
And at the same time the sloping 
design is decidedly de rigueur, these 
esthetic days. 

So far, so good. The railroad’s 
staff decided on an even more ambi- 
tious step ahead in electric locomo- 
tive design. Those P5’s already or- 
dered were a mighty nice locomotive. 
But the public might be thoroughly 
wowed by a super-super type. Hence 
the calling in of Raymond Loewy of 
New York, an industrial designer, to 
put the artistic touch to an improved 
electrical and mechanical 
That’s how the GG1 type was born. 

Fifty-seven GGl’s were ordered in 
November, 1934, bringing to the 
Pennsy the distinction of having the 
most powerful; fastest, and best look- 
ing electric passenger locomotives 
ever built. 

April 7, 1935. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad announced the conversion 
from steam to electric operation of 
its entire regularly scheduled through 
and local passenger trains between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Veritable greyhounds of the rails 
are now hauling the heaviest, most 
comfortable air-conditioned trains 
over a road that boasts the greatest 
concentration of traffic. Trains oper- 
ate under a headway of split minutes 
during rush hours. Each train must 
move with mathematical precision if 
the entire time-table is to be kept 
free from ugly snarls. And that is 
precisely where electrification comes 
in with its uniform, constant, positive 
performance day in and day out, rain 
or shine, intense heat or intense cold. 

“Of course there are problems aris- 
ing from time to time,” explains 
Chief Electrical Engineer Duer, with 
a faint suggestion of a smile. “Wear 
and tear? Not a very vital factor 
with us. You see, we have built for 
long service. The supporting towers 
are steel I-beams, kept thoroughly 
painted for protection against rust. 
Since the poles are on the side of 
the tracks, we can maintain them at 
all times without interfering with 
train operation. And that’s important. 

“For the overhead trolley wire, we 
have used phosphor-bronze. It’s of 
large diameter, too, with plenty of 
cross-section to stand the wear and 
tear of the sliding pantograph shoes 
of soft steel, which shoes are readily 
and cheaply replaced every six to 
eight months. 

“Insulators are occasionally re- 
placed. An insulator may become 
leaky, electrically speaking, due to 
breakage or cracks or again excessive 
soot deposit. There’s 11,000 volts on 
the trolley wire, which is stepped 
down by transformers in locomotive 
cabs for motor operation. We safe- 
guard the locomotive crew at every 
turn. Just for example: No one can 
climb to the roof of a locomotive cab 
unless the pantograph is hauled down, 
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design. ! 


by throwing levers which in turn 
cut off the power.” 

Occasionally, complaints are regis- 
tered by radio listeners relative to 
excessive “static” caused by the elec- 
trified trains. Such noises are traced. 
to a so-called corona discharge—an 
almost invisible aura or luminous — 
sheath surrounding high-voltage con- 
ductors. The Pennsy, firmly believing 
in public good will, has special crews 
versed in radio interference work, © 
Equipped with ingenious receiving 
sets and direction finders, these radio 
sleuths quickly locate noise-producing 
factors which are then eliminated. 
Usually radio-interfering conductors 
are replaced by larger diameter 
cables or even tubing, effectively re- 
ducing corona discharge. 

“We have just one missing link in 
our conquest of the thousand-and-one | 
problems of electrified operation, and | | 
that is how to teach little boys not 
to play with high-tension electricity,” 
said a member of the railroad’s en- 
gineering force. “We are constantly 
trying to outwit the youngsters. In 
the first place, they use our high- 
voltage insulators for target practice. 
Their BB’s and 22’s crack and break 
those high-tension insulators. That 
means interesting but mighty costly 
and dangerous fireworks. In certain 
sections where such target practice is 
commonplace, we have been obliged 
to protect the insulators with cyl- 
indrical armor plate, effectively de- 
flecting the bullets. 

“And then there are those inquisi- 
tive youngsters who drop down wires 
between planks on overhead bridges, 
on to the trolley wires. They prob- 
ably enjoy the vivid flashes. Many 
have worked in a visit to the hos- 
pital because of severe burns. Mean- 
while, we have countered by placing 
metal plating on the under side of 
the most popular bridges, effectively 
closing up the cracks. Then the 
youngsters have resorted to throw- 
ing wires over the sides of bridges. 
Our comeback is a high metal wall, 
or some sort of a protective screen. 

“The most daring juveniles occa- 


sionally climb our transmission 
towers. One little fellow climbed a 
tower, crept along the horizontal 


beam, and started down the other 
tower. In his perilous travels he 
passed by a couple of 132,000-volt 
transmission lines, four 11,000-volt 
trolley wires, and several lower volt- 
age lines. An admiring crowd 
watched his progress. Seeking addi- 
tional thrills, someone in the audi- 
ence challenged him to touch an in- 
nocent wire on his downward course. 
This he did. And 66,000 volts did 
plenty for him. His arm was severe- 
ly burned. He was catapulted to the 
ground, sustaining severe injuries 
Subsequently, we provided many of 
our transmission towers with steel 
petticoats, effectively discouraging 
the climbers and daredevils.” 

And so tackling its final and really 
unexpected problem, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is making a daring dream 
come true—the practical electrifica- 
tion of a great transportation system. 
And Casey Jones will not go back to 
the “steamers”. No siree! 


BLEAK HUNZA LAUGHS AT HARDSHIP 


(Continued from page 20) 


as if preparing it for seed; now 
crouching down and jumping frog- 
like around as if encouraging the corn 
to sprout, leaping up with arms flung 
high and scarves waving; now bend- 
ing low as if to reap, now lying on 
the ground with their feet to the 
center of a circle, each man lashing 
his neighbor with his scarf as if 
threshing; now circling around in 
pairs with gestures as of winnowing ; 
finally throwing up their arms and 
scarves with a great shout of triumph 
as if rejoicing over a harvest safely 
gathered in. 

Next morning all the wazirs, of- 
ficials and notables ride in from near 
and far to congratulate the Mir and 
share a feast and then at noon there 
issues from the fort a strange pro- 
cession. First come the musicians 
playing on their pipes the twelve 
Bopfau tunes; then the notables in 
gala dress, each carrying a crozier of 
red willow wands and wearing in his 
cap a bunch of maiden hair fern; 
then a man with two great loaves of 
barley bread, the size of millstones 
lashed on his back and with him the 
Seed-Bearer, drenched from head to 
foot in flour, bearing a skin sack full 
of barley seed, its mouth closed with 
a bunch of maidenhair. 

Next a great iron dish is borne 
aloft, heaped with cooked meat of 
ox and sheep and goat. 

Then follow the standard bearers, 


some carrying red and white pennons. 


and one the Hunza standard with a 
red hand and an ibex horn bow in 
green on a white ground. 

Along the narrow road, past the 
village pond still half-frozen and 
lined by gaunt, bare poplar trees, they 
take their way to an open field where 
the final ceremony takes place. With 
an adze the meat is hacked into little 
chunks; one piece is wrapped in four 
flaps of bread and the name of a 
village is called out. Quickly the 
parcel is snatched and passed to the 
representative of that village, waiting 
to receive it; till every village in the 
land has shared its ruler’s bounty. 


Before the barley ripens, comes 
what they graphically call “Starva- 
tion Springtime,” and the progress of 
the grain is watched with hungry 
eyes. When at last the grain ‘is 
golden ripe the date is fixed for the 
Ginani. An hour or so before sunset 
the wazirs and officials of the capital 
assemble at the Baltit fort, built over 
six hundred years ago on the very 
brink of a great cliff that falls sheer 
many hundred feet into the ravine 
behind. 


The only ascent on the landward 
side is by a rocky track which even 
a Hunza-bred pony scales with dif- 
ficulty. With a great lurch the horse 
rears himself from one boulder to 
the next, while the rider keeps his 
seat by winding his fingers in its 
mane. After some three hundred 
feet or so of this, the visitor sees 
the fort itself towering sheer above 
him like a skyscraper. He leaves his 
horse and climbs spirally by a rude 
rock stair till he enters the lowest 
story of the palace. A rough flight 
of wooden stairs, whose bannisters 
are two slight poplar poles, polished 
smooth by the use of centuries, takes 
him up through a trap-like opening 
to the first floor. A railless ladder 


leads through another trap on to a 
spacious open balcony commanding 
an incomparable view. 

New Harmony we stopped, about 
ren Hunza Nagir river frets its way 
between its mighty banks of rock or 
earthen cliffs. On the near side is a 
great amphitheater of storied culti- 
vation, the terraced fields half green 
with wheat, half golden with ripe 
barley, while orchards of apricot 
and mulberry, walnut, pear, apple and 
plum are in full summer dress; above 
them lines of willow and poplar in 
their contrasting gracefulness, and 
above that again tower the great 
Hunza ranges with the stark granite 
of Bubuli’s Peak rising needle-like 
between sister peaks of snow. 

The balcony itself has a low para- 
pet of about a foot around its irregu- 
lar outer edges, and its inner sides 
are lined with a rude cloister of 
rough-carved wooden pillars. Facing 
northeast, and therefore shaded from 
the setting sun, is a pillared canopy 
below which stands the bed-like royal 
throne, spread with a magnificent vel- 
vet robe of sapphire blue, bordered 
with apricot and stiff with gold em- 
broidery. When the time is ripe, the 
Mir enters from a side door—a fine 
figure of a man despite his seventy 
years. In his day he was amongst 
the best polo-players in a land where 
all play polo, and a mighty hunter. 
He is robed in pale blue gold-em- 
broidered silk and for the nonce a 
silken turban replaces the homespun 
woolen cap of every day. 


A cry of “Here they come!” is 
heard, and far below two horsemen 
are seen climbing the steep ascent. 
As they draw near two of the princes 
are discernible, each bearing a sheaf 
of golden barley in his arms. They 
disappear from sight to re-emerge 
through the trap hole in the balcony. 
The barley is seized and carried off 
to be rubbed and toasted, and ere 
long an attendant brings metal ewer 
and basin and pours water over the 


Mir’s hands. Then comes another, 
offering a costly china bowl ot 
soured milk and a_ silver spoon. 


Taking a spoonful of the milk the 
Mir holds it out and three toasted 
barley grains, the first fruits of the 
new harvest, are sprinkled in. Three 
times three barley grains he takes as 
handsel and the bowl is passed to the 
royal princes, while wooden basins 
circulate amongst the crowd and all 
ceremonially eat three, times three. 
Then a huge wooden tray is placed 
before the Mir, laden with various 
foods which the Mir samples with 
his fingers in ancestral style. Then 
the tray passes to the princes, who 
are seated on a carpet under the 
parapet, while on a spread cloth near 
the center of the balcony piles of 
bread and meat are thrown down 


— and quickly distributed to the guests. 


Within ten minutes not a crumb re- 
mains. Then the guests rise and turn 
towards the throne and with a quaint 
gesture of both hands stroke down 
beards and whiskers (existent or 
imaginary) to indicate gratitude for 
a full meal and offer their congratu- 
lations: “May Ginani be blessed!” 

While these doings are going for- 
ward at the palace, every farmstead 
in the land is repeating them in mini- 
ature. 


Unique Among the Great Cities of Italy 


announces 


From April to Nov.—TINTORETTO EXHIBITION 
April 25th—Reopening of XVIlIth CENTURY MUSEUM at Ca’ Rezzonico 
July 10th to Sept. 3rd—THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES in the open 


Aug. fe to Sept. 3rd—INTERNATIONAL CINEMA EXHIBITION at the 
Lido 

Sept. 7th to 14th—FIFTH INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL of MODERN MUSIC 
at the Lido ; 


‘ + 5 


TOURIST CHECKS and LETTERS OF CREDIT 
100 LIRE FOR $4.75 
at all BANKS and TRAVEL AGENCIES 


co 


o% For information and descriptive literature apply to 


. ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
NEW YORK: Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Avenue. 
4) : SAN FRANCISCO: 604 Montgomery Street. 


Istituto Nazionale per i Cambi con VEstero, Rome, Italy. 


Make plans now for a glorious 
mountain and lake vacation in the 
friendly Berkshires! Here you'll find new 
thrills in sailing, bathing, fishing, riding and golf 

. new pleasures in the theatre, music festivals and 
social life. . new comfort in picturesque inns and 
fast highways for motoring. And if you enjoy real New 
England hospitality, you'll be happy in the Berkshires! 


Mail coupon today for FREE VACATION BOOKLETS ; 
© Scenic Berkshire CO Berkshire Accommodations 


BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Name..... 
Address... 
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TO KNOW THE HEART 
OF THE ORIENT 


SAIL UP THE 


YANGTSZE- 
KIANG! 


Trim British steamers make 
modern travel possible over 
these 1000 wondrous miles... 
from Shanghai via Nanking, 
Hankow and a score of ports, 
all the way to Chungking! The 
same famous Line will take 
you on from Shanghai north 
to Dairen and Tientsin ... or 
south to Hong Kong, Canton, 
Bangkok, Singapore .. . call- 
ing at ports that few tourists 
ever see. Get full information 
from the Tour Department of 
Cunard White Star, Gen- 
eral Agents, 25 B’way, N.Y. 


CHINA NAVIGATION 


COMPANY, LTD. 


EVIAN 


Before or after Visiting 


the Paris Exhibition 
Spend a_ wonderful 
holiday 


at EVIAN 


on the French shore of Lake 
Geneva. The finest beach in 
Savoie. Boating - Fishing - 
Golf, 18 holes - Tennis. The 
smartest summer Casino in 


France (roulette baccara). 


Thermal Establishment — 
Cachat Spring. 


Hotel Royal (de luxe) opens 
June 25th. 


Hotel Splendide (lst class) 
opens May 15th. 


Season May—October 
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VANISHED RACES OF THE ARCTIC 
(Continued from page 29) 


Arctic Circle, they worked out their 
own destiny (some forty or fifty in 
number), hunting the polar bear, the 
walrus and the seal. Finally the white 
whalers sought them out, bringing 
with them strange clothing, food and 
disease. In the summer of 1902 a 
devastating epidemic of typhoid fever 
destroyed the last remnants of these 
ancient Thule men. 

But archeological investigations in- 
dicate that even before the Thule 
men occupied the Arctic coast there 
was still another race—the Cape Dor- 
set men—who had been driven out by 
the Thule men. Little is known of 
these Cape Dorset men. They also 


have left remains on Southampton 
Island: graves, stone weapons, bits 
of skin and whalebone, as well as re- 
mains of stone houses slightly differ- 
ent from those occupied by the 
Thule men. 

Each year adds to the mounting 
mass of scientific information on 
Canada’s vanished races of the Arctic. 
And each new find confirms the fact 
that long before the white man set 
foot upon American soil the popula- 
tion was in a state of upheaval and 
aboriginal revolution, and that their 
destruction was only accelerated by 
the paleface with his muskets, fire- 
water and disease. 


THE SKYLINE TRAIL 
(Continued from page 38) 


nothing so much as a bunch of col- 
lege professors masquerading in their 
long woolen underwear. 

Once safely across the glacial pass- 
es of the Goat Rocks the trail drops 
to easier altitudes to meander to 
Stevens Pass, about three hundred 
miles from the Columbia, through a 
forest where Alpine firs grow in 
cathedral clumps like Druids bowed 
in prayer, where elk are seen in ev- 
ery aisle and fish in a thousand lakes 
are hungry enough to bite anything, 
if it’s only a worm. 

As the trail approaches the Canadi- 
an border, however, it gets lost in 
a lonely land that lies smothered in a 
shroud of snow and ice eight, nine, or 
ten months of the year. Here, up 
where clouds are born, a chaos of 
crags and glacier-jewelled peaks rear 
their fangs in fantastic array like the 
very teeth of Hell. Through these 
crazy crags no trail yet wends its way 
except by long and arduous detours. 
No trail, in fact, can ever be built 
along the actual crest of the Cascades 
through these mad mountains. This 
desolate land is one of the most pre- 
cipitous and impassable in continental 


United States. Many of its ice- 
armored peaks had never before been 
explored or even photographed until 
expert aerial photographers surveyed 
it from_above in an attempt to locate 
a route for the Cascade Trail. 

Alternate routes around this moun- 
tain country, however, have been lo- 
cated and can be followed by an ex- 
plorer with the aid of a map, a com- 
pass, courage and plenty of experi- 
ence. The same is true of much of 
the high country of the Sierra Trail 
in central California. 

These trails are being improved 
and new ones built even as this story 
goes to press. Shelter cabins are 
being built and more adequate signs 
and blazes placed along the Washing- 
ton trails. “In California and Oregon 
trails are planned to take the knap- 
sacker away from roads on the scant 
175 miles where the route coincides 


‘with highways. 


But it is not yet a trail for ama- 
teurs, this Pacific Crest Trail, and 
never will be. This is the last refuge 
of those hardy men and women who 
must needs pit their wits and their 
strength against the great outdoors. 


CROSSROADS OF THE AMERICAN PIONEERS 
(Continued from page 13) 


The Harrison mansion was the 
home of William Henry Harrison 
while he was stationed in Vincennes 
as governor of the Indiana Territory. 
This large dwelling, built on the style 


of the Virginia plantation mansions, “ 


was completed in 1804, and is said 
to be the first brick house built west 
of the Alleghanies. 

In the attic we saw the oddly-con- 
structed windows, designed as posts 
for sharpshooters, and the broad sills 
beneath them for the placing of 
loaded weapons, All of the windows 
of the house are equipped with heavy 
inner and outer shutters of solid 
wood. In one of the shutters we saw 
a hole made by a bullet fired at Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison by some 
would-be assassin. At the time the 
attempted murder occurred, Harrison 
was walking the floor with an in- 
fant son, the father of Benjamin 
Harrison who became president of 
the United States. 

On the way from Vincennes to 
New Harmony we stopped, about 


five miles south of Vincennes, to 
talk to a farmer who was resting his 
team in the shade of a tree. 

“Ever hear of Audubon, the natu. 
ralist?” he asked, when we had be- 
come acquainted. “Well, he came to 
Vincennes once—walked here from 
Henderson, Kentucky—trying to get 
subscribers for his bird book. I guess 
he didn’t have much luck and on his 
way back to Henderson, he stopped 
for the night at the old house that 
used to stand right there by the gate. 
Wolves were plentiful around here 
at the time and Audubon tells in his 
book thow he visited the wolf traps 
on the place and watched his host 
hamstring the wolves, after which 
operation, the dogs were permitted 
to kill them. Yes, sir,’ he said as 
he mopped the perspiration from his 
face, “I guess there isn’t a spot in 
Old Knox county that hasn’t got a 
good story of some kind associated 
with it.” 

We agreed. 

* * * 
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Piste, 
Kentucky 


BOTTLED IN BOND” 


PERFECT CLIMATE 
WORLD CRUISE 


Visiting each country at best 
climatic season. Personally 
conducted. One all-inclusive 
rate — $2575 — provides upper 
deck outside First Class cabin, 
and all shore trips visiting the 
picturesque and dramatic high- 
spots of the globe. 


HAWAII MANILA Colombo 
Honolulu CAMBODIA INDIA 
JAPAN Angkor Trichinopoly 
Yokohama SIAM Madras 
Tokyo Bangkok Caleutta 
Kamakura Darjeeling 
Nikko STRAITS Benares 
Miyanoshita SETTLEM ENTS Delhi 
Fujiyama Singapore Agra ! 
Kyoto Johore Fatehpur Sikri 
Nara Penang Jaipur 
Miyajima JAVA Bombay 
KOREA pulmo |) lene 
MANCHUKUO Samarang Cairo 
Mukden Borobudur Alexandria 
CHINA Sourabaya ITALY 
Felpint BALI Naples 
Great Wall Notes 

- Boeleleng Genoa 
Nanking» Den Pasar 
Shanghai ee FRANCE 
Hongkong CEYLON Marseilles 
Sail October 16th S.. S. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. 
Full information from your 
own travel agent or 


JAMES BORING CO., INC. 


655 Fifth Ave., New York 
ELdorado 5-6670 


THE AIRPLANE LOOKS AT THE PHILIPPINES 
(Continued from page 35) 


stimulated’ and quickened the imag- 
ination of the people. Public enthusi- 
asm was aroused to a high pitch 
when Fernando Rein y Loring, daring 
young Spanish aviator, completed the 
first overseas flight from Madrid to 
Manila in 1929. He repeated the 
flight in 1933, flying solo in a midget 
plane that made the feat even more 
spectacular. All Manila again turned 
out to do him honor as the pioneer 
in overseas flying, 

When the Royal British Air 
Squadron flew up from Singapore to 
Manila in 1930, its presence in Man- 
ila Bay attracted much attention, with 
crowds flocking to the shore to in- 
spect it every day. Other individual 
flyers followed. 

The inauguration of the regular 
air service between Manila and Iliolo 
on the island of Panay, four hun- 
dred miles away in the central group, 
was brought about by Eugenio Lopez. 
A member of one of the rich fam- 
ilies of the Viscayas, Lopez was 
urgently needed by his family who 
were summering in Baguio. He 
chartered a plane to take him from 
Manila. This was Lopez’ first flight 
and it “sold” him on the advantages 
of air travel. Returning home on the 
long slow boat trip he determined to 
establish a service between his home 
town and the capital. 

Iliolo is the great sugar port of the 
central group. Vast plantations cover 
all the neighboring islands. The 
planters who live on these haciendas 
must and do go to Manila frequently 
on business and pleasure. So when 
Lopez and his brother Fernando, 
whom he interested in his plan, took 
the matter up with the sugar owners, 
it met with hearty cooperation. 

The result was the regular air 
service which began in 1932, using 
tri-motored all metal Stinson planes 
carrying ten passengers. It has 
brought the Viscayan or central 
group of the Philippines into closer 
social and business contact with the 
north. It has made flying fashion- 
able as well as convenient. And 
fashion is just as great a power in 
the Philippines as in America. 

The oversea and islands route from 
Manila to Iliola is one of the loveli- 
est in the world. Leaving Manila-at 
one in the afternoon the ship circles 
over the city before heading south. 
It passes over the vast sugar estates 
at Calamba and the coconut groves 
covering the shores of the great lake 
Laguna de Bay. Picturesque Lake 
Taal, with its slumbering volcano on 
the island in its center, soon comes 
into view. The cobalt lake in the 
crater of the volcano two thousand 
feet below the rim is hidden from all 
but air travelers. 


Batangas, formerly an important 
Spanish port and stronghold, is the 
last town on the coast of Luzon. 
Near it is Port Lobo, whose fan- 
tastic marine gardens, undersea for- 
ests and amazing coral growths are 
clearly seen from the air. Crossing 
Verde Straits and over the seas be- 
yond are scattered scores of islands. 
Maestro de Campo, a pile of rugged 
rocks, Carlota and Isabela, flat islets 
in a turquoise sea, mysterious Rom- 
blon and Sibuyan are seen beyond 
Tablas with its lovely lagoon and 
rolling hills covered with coconut 


groves. The dark and forbidding 
shores of Mindoro with its jungle 
covered mountains, gleaming lakes 
and rivers are followed for many 
miles. The waterways between these 
islands are filled with schools of 
fish: barracuda, tuna, sardines, tala- 
quitoc and lapulapu like cloud shad- 
ows on silver, turquoise and sapphire 
waters. 

Swinging down over the rugged 
slopes of Panay, the ship levels off to 
pass over miles of sugar estates and 
coconut groves, with the golf course 
of the country club outside Iliolo 
standing out like a brilliant gem. The 
plane lands at the airport a little 
over two hours after leaving Manila. 

The flight to Baguio, 175 miles 
northward from Manila in the moun- 
tains of Luzon, is another story. 
This is an overland flight of sur- 
prising beauty and variety. Its one 
hour ride replaces the long dusty 
motor drive of five hours or the 
equally long journey by train. 

A fascinating panorama unrolls be- 
neath the plane. There are vast 
checkerboards of rice paddies, some 
entirely covered with water, some 
faintly green as the young growth 
first appears. Others are brilliant 
emerald with the lush growth just 
before the crop turns golden in the 
ripening sun. There are light green 
masses of sugar cane, dark green 
groves of coconut palms, yellow, tan 
and brown areas that are the harvest- 
ed fields of rice and grain. The 
spotted sections are the swamps; the 
black patches are the tangled jungles. 
The silver ribbons that run through 
these masses of color are the rivers. 
The golden strands that wind in and 
out among them, crisscrossing the 
rivers, are the roads and highways. 
The larger towns are gay with color 
but rigid with their straight streets 
and the inevitable plazas. The col- 
lections of black dots that huddle 
everywhere are the villages and ham- 
lets. 

Soon the dark ramparts of the 
Benguet mountains rise from the 
plain as if to block further passage. 
As the plane rises higher to top them, 
the flashing blue waters of the Gulf 
of Lyngayen are seen, breaking in 
long swells on miles of bright beach- 
es. From the heights, the world fa- 
mous Kennon zigzag road, winding its 
crooked way through the tortuous 
canyon to the plateau five thousand 
feet above, looks like a bit of yellow 
string casually dropped in careless 
loops. 

With the inauguration of passenger 
service across the Pacific, from -Cali- 
fornia, Manila will be the airport 
center of the Far East and one of 
the important air terminals of the 
world. With it as a connecting point 
travelers can book their passages 
from the United States to Japan, 
China, Java, Borneo, India, Australia, 
Straits Settlements and on to Europe, 
making the round the world trip in 
under three weeks. 


During the stay in Manila, they can 
cover the most interesting places in 
the archipelago by air in safety and 
comfort. They can see more in a 
few hours than could have been done 
in many weeks of travel before sky- 
riding in the Philippines became an 
accomplished fact. 


VISITING— 
MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGERIA 
MONACO 
FRANCE 
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GREECE 
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30,000 MILES Enpress 


Britain 


From New York 


January 8, 1938 
Let the famous Empress show you the 
world in the grand manner .. . 108 
places ... 57 days in port... private 
trains ... anda royal welcome every- 


where. You'll see the world as only the 
Empress can show it. Fares as low as 
$2300 ($18 per day) including excep- 
tional shore programme. See YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Montreal and 36 other cities 
in the United States and Canada. 


THE NEW SUPER-SPEED L. C. SMITH 


We have just announced a new model 
which will deliver more work in a 
business office in a business day, at 
lower cost and with less fatigue, than 
any other writing machine now avail- 
able. For school use it is without an 
Beginners make faster prog- 
ress and do better work. For further 


equal. 


information write: 


L. C. SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC. 


Executive Offices 
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ALL ROADS 


LEAD TO 


To this hospitable, beautiful Inn, high in 


and women used to the finest of American and European hostelries. 
will share their enthusiasm for Crestmont’s superb 


the scenic Alleghenies, come men 


appointments, good food and friendly atmosphere. 


On the lovely Lake of Eagles, 


sports (sandy beach), golf (27 holes—a sporting course!) , 
delightful motor roads. 


trails for hikers and riders; 


keeps children busy and happy. Game 


You 

location, attractive 

164 miles N. W. of Philadelphia. Water 
tennis. Indian 

Organized recreation 

room; dancing, concerts. Write 


for folder C. William Woods, Proprietor, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


CRESTMONT 


IN N 


Don’t miss 


TANGIER 


on your visit to Europe 


Only 5 days from New York . 


is this colorful resort that 


Spain or Gibraltar .. . 


. 2144 hours from 


offers all the lure of ancient Oriental life as well 


as every comfort of home. 


never-too-cold. 


Climate never-too-hot, 


For complete information address 


OFFICIAL 
Tangier (Morocco), 


TOURIST 


OFFICE 
North Africa 


pa iss s 
BERNORD az GURO 
Master Craftsman of the Hair 
Telephone @® 439 MADISON AVE. 
WI. 2-1692 NEW YORK CITY 


Polished Oak . 


and panelled walls on the one hand, grill 
room, lifts and running water on the othe 
. a charming, modernized eighteenth cen- 
tury coaching house. Glorious Devon at your 
doorstep. A first-class cuisine and cellar. 


ome CLARENCE HOTEL 
A.A EXETER R.A.C. 
—the hub of glorious Devon— 
illustrated Brochure with pleasure 
Telegrams: ‘‘Royal Clarence Exeter’’. 
Telephone: 4071-2 


“THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 


Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 


S/S ““SCANPENN”’ 
S/S “SCANYORK”’ 


yon ‘SCANMAIL” 
“SCANSTATES”’ 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Eiecnant Guisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


1 Bourse Bldg. 


5 Broadway 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
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POS IO ISI IO So 
WYANDOTTE HOTEL 


and COT TAGES 

BELLPORT, LONG ISLAND. 
An old established and 
refined resort GOmiles 
from N.Y. onthe south 

snore e George Kreamer, Owner. 


really fine hotel that 
provides every modern 
luxury. 


comfort and 


Rooms, cuisine and 
service in keeping with 
the highest standards of 
living. Spacious and 
comfortable throughout. 
Air cunditioning in bar 
and restaurants. Rates 


begin at $4.00. 


Chef} | eluedore 


CHARLES STREET AT aE 


JOHN R. FOLGER, 
Manager 


DEEP SEA DYNAMITE 
(Continued from page 23) 


fighting him, so he’s afraid. But if he 
makes up his mind it’s the boat, hold 
fast! A broadbill once foundered a 
forty-foot harpoon boat out of Louis- 
burg with one smashing blow of his 
sword. 

Another long run follows and 
Lerner once more has to put the 
brakes on to keep the fish from tak- 
ing too much line away from him. 
The fish slows down. Lerner puts 
even more pressure on the drag. The 
dory, mounting a wave, swerves with 
a sharp jerk. The port side dips al- 
most under the water. The swordfish 
has taken a sharp turn and made 
a fast power dive for the bottom. 
Lerner unloosens the drag and lets 
the fish have his head again. His 
two dorymates desperately throw 
themselves on the other side of the 
boat to keep it from going over. The 
dory rights itself, is caught by the 
next wave. Things look bad, but 
Tommy Gifford gets them out of it 
after some expert oar work with 
nothing worse than a boat a quarter 
full of water. 

After an hour and twenty minutes 
packed with thrills, the big fish is 
brought to gaff. The Margaret S I, 
the American Museum of Natural 
History Expedition’s 121-foot cruis- 
er, has come up meanwhile and is 
standing by. The grinning trio bring 
their prize alongside and it is lifted 
to the deck and weighed—535 pounds 
of fighting fish. A new Atlantic 


record! 
That's big game fishing! It’s no 
sport for arm-chair anglers. Those 


deep-sea fighters have the hearts of 
champions. It takes skill, strength 
and stamina to beat them, and for 
thrills, big game angling can’t be 
beat. The ranks of salt water anglers 
are legion but among the most ardent, 
the most skilful and the most color- 
ful of them all is Michael Lerner. 
Recently appointed Associate Curator 
of Ichthyology at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, he discov- 
ered the Lobster Bay Tide Rips off 
Wedgeport, Nova Scotia, today the 
most famous giant tuna _ fishing 
grounds in the world. Pioneering 
these tide rips, Lerner hung up an 
angling record that may stand for 
all time —bagging twenty-six tuna 
with an aggregate weight of 5,536 
pounds in eleven days of fishing. 

The swordfish, however, is a can- 
nier opponent than is the blue-finned 
warrior and as an angling prize is 
more valuable and more difficult to 
obtain. This is shown by the fact 
that when Lerner caught two in one 
day in Nova Scotia last season, the 
double was the second in broadbill 
history. 

Somewhere in the Atlantic Ocean 
today there is a swordfish named 
“Rover”. Lerner, Tommy Gifford 
and Larry Bagby made Rover’s ac- 
quaintance last summer off Cape 
Breton Island. It was one of those 
experiences that is nice to look back 
upon—way back. 

“Who,” I asked Captain Gifford 
when I first heard about this broad- 
bill extraordinary, “is Rover?” 

“The biggest swordfish in the At- 
lantic Ocean,’ Tommy replied. 

“And where is he now?” 


“Still in the Atlantic Ocean. And 
as far as I’m concerned, he can stay 
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there forever,’ said Tommy. 
what a fish! He took that bait like 
I’d swallow an oyster and set out 
for Southampton at about fifty miles 
per. That 15-foot dory of ours didn’t 
mean a thing to Rover. He took us 
for) a fifteen- or twenty-minute ride 


~~ ae 


“Boy, ¥ 


all around the ocean and then we | 


lost him, The line went slack and 
nothing happened. So Mike began 
reeling in to beat the band—but ne 
fish. He was off for sure. 

“Mike, he’s sort of mad about 1a 
ing this giant and we’re all looking 
around to see if he comes up to the 
surface so we can present the bait 
again. All of a sudden, with the line 
reeled in darn near to the swivel on 
the leader, Mike looks down and 
says, ‘That’s funny. This line looks 
like it’s caught under the boat.’ So I 
says to Bagby, ‘Have a look Larry.’ 
He just leans over a wee bit and then 
sits up straight again, as if he 
thought the dory was a very delicate 
object and likely to blow apart if 
roughly treated. 

“Whats’ the matter?’ I ask him. 
‘Afraid of rocking the boat?’ He 
nods his head—‘I’ll say I am. That 
dam fish is right under us.’ 

“I took a look and there he is, 
lying there like a big Newfoundland 
pup.” 

“Were you scared?” I interrupted 
to inquire. 

“T was a little uneasy,’ 
grinned. 

“What did you do?” 

“We did what the chicken did,” 
Tommy continued. “We just ‘sot’ for 
a while and wondered what kind of 
an egg we were going to lay. If you 
think a broadbill looks big strung 
up on a dock, you ought to see one 
lying right under you sometime. I 
could have reached out and stuck my 
finger in his eye anytime. That fish 
was a lot bigger than the biggest 
one we caught—nine feet long. His 
tail was right under the stern of the 
dory and his bill was sticking out 
in front of the bow. 

“Larry says, ‘What do you think 
we ought to do?’ Mr. Lerner looks 
at the line and the leader swivel is 
right up to the tip, which means that 
the hook is only six feet away and 
the hook is in the fish. Then he 
looks over the side of the dory. ‘I 
don’t think we’d better do anything 
for a while,’ says Mike. ‘His dorsal 
fin is touching the boat.’ For a while 
we are all very quiet, like a prayer 
meeting, so as not to disturb our new 
pal. You know, broadbills are funny 
fish. They can’t back up. They go 
only one way. Whenever their bills 
touch anything they automatically gé 
forward like torpedoes in action. 
And there we sit thinking that if that 
fish’s bill touches the dory he will 
explode right through the bottom of 
the boat.” 

“What did you do?” I asked, pic- 
turing that scene on the lonely North 
Atlantic off the rocky Nova Scotian 
coast with three men in a frail boat 
parked on top of seven hundred odd 
pounds of nervous bone, muscle and 
fury. 

“Well, we didn’t want. to sit there 
all day with all that dynamite under 
us and we didn’t want to unduly an- 
noy the fish and start the fireworks. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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But he seemed satisfied where he was 

so we finally had to do something. 

We couldn’t use the oars because we 

might dig into him and we couldn’t 
start the motor without starting 

something we couldn’t stop. So fin- 
ally we got out the long sweep oar 
and Larry put it over the stern and 
gave it a couple of gentle wiggles. 
‘Mike, very, very carefully stripped 
‘ten or twelve yards of line off the 
‘reel. We moved forward over the 

top of the fish. He didn’t move. I 
unshipped the regular oars and gave 

a couple of strong pulls and then 

Larry dropped the kicker into the 
water. Just as he got it in, the darn 
fish started moving up on the boat 
again. We started the motor and ran 
like hell.” 

“Did you cut loose when you got 
away?” I interrupted again. 

“T'd like to be there when Mike 
Lerner cuts loose from a seven hun- 
dred-pound swordfish—maybe eight 
hundred pounds. That was just the 
beginning. No sooner do we get six 
or seven hundred yards of line out 
than that fish comes charging up at 
us like a destroyer getting ready to 
destroy something. We try to get 
‘underway again but before we can 
start the motor, he slows up and 
slides up under the boat again like 
a big dog crawling under the porch 
to get out of the sun. 

« «Say what is this?’ Mike asks. I 
says, ‘He likes your kindly beaming 
face and he’s adopted you.’ Mike 
says, ‘As long as he likes us so much, 
the least we can do for him is give 


him a name—let’s call him “Rover”.’ 

“Well, for about an hour we played 
tag with Rover. Whenever he'd move 
a couple of feet off from the boat or 
the wind would give us a push away 
from him, we'd start the motor and 
run like the devil. As soon as we’d 
stop, he’d run right back up the line 
and park under the boat. The only 
logical explanation is that he was 
hooked in the throat and it hurt. 

“He didn’t know what the trouble 
was but he did figure out that every 
time he ran up that line and got into 
the shadow of the dory it didn’t hurt 
so much. Naturally that would be 
true because when he ran up the line 
Mike would have to reel in to keep 
from getting snarled up and the less 
line there is out, the less pressure 
there is on the fish. When he was 
under the boat there wasn’t any line 
out worth talking about.” 

‘What finally happened?” I in- 
quired. 

“Hook pulled out—not deep enough 
in the throat, ] guess. We had him 
on about an hour and fifteen min- 
utes and then lost him. Rover de- 
served a break. He was sure one 
smart swordfish. If I never see him 
again, it will be too soon.” 

“Do you still like dory fishing?” I 
asked innocently. 

“Well, you know, I’ve been think- 
ing about that,” Tommy replied, “and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that 
there are times when a man would 
appreciate something a little more 
substantial than a dory—say, an 
armored cruiser.” 


CRATERS OF THE MOON 
(Continued from page 42) 


Basin, over Galena Pass and along 
the Wood River valley may not be 
an appropriate prelude to the dark 
drama of Craters of the Moon, but 
it is an exhilarating one. Indeed, 
not even the black-parapeted mesa- 
like elevations rising above the desert 
nor the volcanic flows overgrown 
with sage-brush prepare one for that 
initial impact with the Monument it- 
self. ars 

Without warning one comes upon a 
monstrous coal black sea whose tor- 
tured heavings, writhings, ebbings and 
flowings have been transmuted into 
stone, 

The road, now of cinders and as 
finely surfaced as a speedway, circles 
the northwest section of the Monu- 
ment, winding among the smooth 
cones, across fresh-looking lava flows, 
past grotesque formations of broken 
crater walls. Imperceptibly the lava 
assumes subtle hues of deep red, blue 
and brown. And before one realizes 
it, this black dead waste has come to 
life with colors and a beauty all its 
own, 

But to see Craters of the Moon as 
it should be seen one must go afoot. 
Almost the first objective is the 
ascent over lava bombs and “pan- 
cakes” (plastic lava that had fallen 
and flattened out) to the summit of 
Big Cinder Butte. Rising to an alti- 
tude of 6,516 feet, this butte ranks 
among the largest purely basaltic 
cinder cones in the world; and from 


its summit is obtainable that view of 
the Monument which has given it its 
name. 

Distinguishable in Craters of the 
Moon are two types of lava flows, the 
pahoehoe (pah-hoe’ay-hoe’ay) and 
aa (ah’ah)—names from Hawaii 
where the two types were early dif- 
ferentiated. Pahoehoe, which covers 
about half the area, is a billowy, ropy, 
glassy type of lava that is filled with 
tubes and caverns. Sometimes it re- 
sembles a heavy blanket folded and 
crumpled. Again, a ship’s hawsers 
neatly piled. Aa, on the other hand, 
though chemically like pahoehoe but 
subject to a different combination of 
gas and heat and process of cooling, 
is rough, jagged and spiny and from 
twenty-five to one hundred feet thick. 
Suggesting nothing so much as slush 
ice in a river in the spring of the year, 
it may be found even beyond the 
Monument several miles out in the 
plain. 

One. of the most remarkable pahoe- 
hoe flows in the world stretches to 
the southwest of Big Cinder Butte 
for about eleven miles. It is a deep 
cobalt blue with the gloss of varnish. 
Emerging through the crevasse of an 
older flow, its serpentine elongations 
extending far out from the central 
mass, its surface netted and veined 
with small cracks, it is aptly named 
Blue Dragon Flow. 

Closer inspection of the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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CRUISE - TOURS 
ani HOLIDAY TRIPS 


to VIRGINIA, NEW ENGLAND, 
NOVA SCOTIA 


and 
NEW 
BRUNSWICK 


SEND FOR THESE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Specimen Cruise Tours 


To Boston, Cambridge, Concord, 


Six hundred miles of cool cruis- 
ing. Visiting Norfolk, Va. Whole 
day at Cavalier Hotel Beach 
Club, Virginia Beach. 

Three Days 5 $19 up 


Wayside Inn, Salem, Marble- 
head and other historic shrines 
of Massachusetts. 

$23.25 up 


Four Days 
By sea to Nova Scotia, Yar- 
mouth, Digby, famous Annapolis 


To historic tidewater Virginia. 
Valley Resorts, Bear River and 


Visiting Virginia Beach. Two 


Nova _ Scotia’s South Shore. daylight days sightseeing in 
Lunch at Braemar. Washington, D. C. 
Seven Days $63.50 up Six Days $44.25 up 


@ These books describe forty odd all-expense cruise tours cover- 
ing the most popular holiday resorts in the East. Transportation on big 
Eastern Steamship Liners and accommodations in smart hotels included 
in rates. 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES 


@ For books and further information, s¢e your travel agent; or apply Pier 18, 
North River, New York; or 1 E. 44th St., New York, Tel. COrtlandt 7-9500. 


A Bullunt Becbgnnd 


FOR YOUR CANADIAN VACATION 


golf, salt water pool, archery, tennis, 
social program. $8 up per day, room 
with bath and meals. Opens June 28th. 


One of America’s most distinguished 
hotels provides everything for your 
pleasure at Murray Bay! Championship 


Apply to John O. ‘Evans, Manager, Murray Bay, Que. or Canada Steam- 
skp Lines offices in principal cities, or your Local Travel Agent. . 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINE 
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Unique Among the Great Cities of Italy 


announces 


From April to Nov.—TINTORETTO EXHIBITION 2 

April 25th—Reopening of XVIIIth CENTURY MUSEUM at Ca’ Rezzonico 
July 10th to Sept. 3rd—THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES in the open 

Aug. 10th to Sept. 3rd—INTERNATIONAL CINEMA EXHIBITION at the 


Lido 
Sept. 7th to 14th—FIFTH INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL of MODERN MUSIC 
at the Lido 


-& 


TOURIST CHECKS and LETTERS OF CREDIT 
100 LIRE FOR $4.75 
at all BANKS and TRAVEL AGENCIES 


> 


For information and descriptive literature apply to 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
NEW YORK: Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Avenue. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 604 Montgomery Street. 


Istituto Nazionale per i Cambi con |’Estero, Rome, Italy. 
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SIBERIA—A VAST BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 


(Continued from page 49) 


told tales of sables whose heads have 
been eaten by owls, sables which have 
evaded them day after day, till they 
fell in their snow-covered tracks, 
sables whose habits they did not 
understand and for whose pursuit 
they asked the help of the medicine 
men. 

Now, however, it is evident why 
there was so much difficulty in captur- 
ing the furry animal. No one ever 
suspected that the sable did not mate 
in the winter time since all other 
fur-bearing animals do. But  bi- 
ologists have discovered that sables 
mate in the summer, that the embryo 
is fertilized and lies in a dormant 
condition till the winter when all the 
other animals mate and that then a 


pseudo-mating season sets in. Because 
of this discovery, it will be far easier 
to hunt sables hereafter. Besides, the 
sable fur farm is extremely optimistic 
about the possibilities of breeding 
sables in a small plot instead of 
having to chase the tiny animals over 
wide forest areas. : 

Animal dife is being studied for 
scientific purposes and in order to get 
the greatest yield out of it through- 
out all of the Soviet Union, but by 
far the most interesting work is being 
done in northern Siberia near the 
Arctic. As a student in a Moscow 
University said recently, “To the 
Russians, Siberia before the Revolu- 
tion was a threat; today it is a 
promise.” 
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In addition to its extraordinary variety of animal life, Siberia possesses 


boundless wealth in grain, lumber and minerals. 


The opening up and de- 


velopment of this vast region is one of the most ambitious plans undertaken 
by the Soviet Union. 


THE YOUNGEST SEAPORT IN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 34) 


ment house terraces is balconies. Each 
apartment has one and some of the 
larger ones two. Large courts filled 
with flowers, which do surprisingly 
well despite the hard winters, are 
characteristic of Gdynia apartment 
houses. Poles are inordinately fond 
of flowers. Roses thrive in Gdynia 
and there is one garden containing 
140 varieties. 

It is surprising to know that most 
of the business of the port ds con- 
ducted in English. In fact teachers 
of English in Gdynia haven’t time to 
accommodate ‘all those who would 
learn this language of their com- 
merce. One of the flourishing clubs 
is the English Club, consisting of 
Americans, British and a large seg- 
ment of English-speaking Poles. It 
has nearly three hundred members. 

What Gdynia means to Poland may 
be seen from the fact that in 1922 
her overseas trade was only seven 
per cent of her entire commerce. In 
1926 it had increased to twenty- 
seven per cent and by 1934 it had 
reached seventy-four per cent. There 
are fifty-five ships in Poland’s mer- 
chant marine, fourteen of which be- 
long to Poland’s trans-Atlantic serv- 
ice. Poland’s South American Line 
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has been so successful that two new 
high speed motor liners are to be 
built for that run. 

For the first time in her history, 
Poland’s flag is seen in the harbors 
of China, Japan, India, Africa, Pal- 


estine. It is a usual sight in Baltic 
ports, Germany, England, France, 
Italy, the Argentine, Brazil, the 


United States and Paraguay. Poland’s 
ships and those of other countries 
carried to and from Gdynia in 1935, 
6,814,000 tons of cargo. Which puts 
this adolescent port well up towards 
the top end of the class. 

“How did Poland get crews to start 
this prosperous merchant marine so 
suddenly?” That question was put 
to the writer the other day, and it is 
a proper question too because from 
1795 to 1918 there was no Polish na- 
tion and consequently no Polish ships. 
The answer is this: during all those 
years sons of Poland served as of- 
ficers and men in the merchant 
marines and navies of Russia, Aus- 
tria, Germany, and England. When 
their homes were incorporated in the 
reborn Poland, they became Polish 
citizens, and automatically Poland 
had a body of trained seamen. — 


* * 1 
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FIVE CAPITALS 


OF SWITZERLAND 
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if 
Leon Fraser, who lives in Basle and 


directs the shadow bank of interna- 
tionalism. 

Berne, the capital of the Swiss 
Confederation, is a city capable of 
great dignity and of international 
statesmanship but it is so bright, so 
charming in general and particular, 
so spectacular in location, so full of 
terrace cafés facing the Alpine snows 
and of night spots both in the beer 
hall style of Munich and the sidewalk 
genre of Paris that the traveler for- 
gets to take life seriously here. If 
he were inclined to do so the shaggy 
shuffling bears which are the cog- 
nizance of Berne would quickly up- 
set his gravity for they are the fun- 
niest beasts on four feet. 


As an international capital Berne is 
preéminent for having been host to 
the congress which founded the In- 
ternational Postal Union more than 
sixty years ago. A large and curi- 
ous monument in the park known as 
Kleine Schanze, adjoining the Fed- 
eral Palace, commemorates this event. 
The continents, in human form, fly 
around a great metal globe hand in 
hand and America is represented by a 
redskin savage, this being Europe’s 
orthodox idea of America then, if 
not now. 


Berne is built in the U of a great 
hairpin formed by the gorge of the 
River Aare which makes its ser- 
pentine way to join the Rhine just 
above Basle. This situation provides 
endless sites for parks, gardens, 
hotels and public buildings high above 
the river and the city takes full ad- 
vantage of its opportunities. The 
Federal Palace is the mighty chief of 
the public buildings and the wonder- 
ful stance of this imposing struc- 
ture makes up for a lack of original- 
ity in its architecture. Public ter- 
races provide splendid views of the 
distant Bernese Alps and in the fore- 
ground luxuriant gardens clothe the 
steep river bank. The capital city is 
close to the French-German language 
line, and not wishing to belittle any 
elemént of its, tri-lingual population 
the Federal Palace resorts to Latin, 
calling itself, in a carven inscription, 
Curia Confoederationis Helveticae, 


There are endless museums, and 
very fine ones in this city, but they 
suffer inevitable neglect because of 
the lighter and more obvious attrac- 
tions. Who can stir himself to look 
up paintings by Millet, Botticelli or 
the various Swiss artists, when the 
romantic arcades, the old guild 
houses and the quaint fountains of 
Bagpiper, Archer and Kindlifresser 
(ogre) are to be seen by merely 
walking the streets? Who can pos- 
sibly exert himself to look up the 
Natural History Museum, the Postal 
Museum or even the _ interesting 
museum of local history, similar to 
the Carnavalet in Paris, when some 
medieval oddity like the~ Beetle 
Tower or the Clock Tower catches 
the eye at every turn? The latter is 
the most beloved and familiar of all 
the old clock towers in Europe. Be- 
fore its ancient Zytglogge a crowing 
cock and marching bears announce 
each hour to crowds whom curiosity 
has drawn. 

The name of the city, pronounced 
in the German way, Bern, sounds al- 
most like Baren, plural of the word 


for bear, and an ursine note pervades 
the whole city in its decorations, its 
fountains, its café nomenclature and 
very decidedly in its bear pits. The 
ancestors of the present bears were 
given to the city by a duke of Lor- 
raine in 1508 and from that day to 
this the brown clowns have richly 
entertained Bernese citizens and their 
guests. The beasts eat incessantly 
whatever the crowd throws them and 
their appetites seem never to be sated. 
They work for their living, however, 
by going through their stock of antics 
all day long, dancing on their hind 
legs, lying on their backs with “arms” 
folded on their chests and so on. 

Locarno, capital of idealism, is the 
gorgeous embodiment of Ticino, 
Switzerland’s enchanting canton of 
Italian language, Italian cypresses 
and soft Italian skies. It is strange- 
ly neglected by travelers though its 
attractions fully match those of its 
busy sister Lugano, hostess to such 
myriads of exclamatory vacationists. 
I like Locarno better, perhaps because 
I am selfish and can indulge in a 
sense of personal possessiveness itm- 
possible in a crowded popular center. 
I like its peaceful perfections, lapped 
by Lago Maggiore’s rippling waters, 
guarded by the giant Alps that tower 
above it. I like its lost valleys, the 
Valle Maggia and the Val Centovalli 
(Valley of a Hundred Valleys), each 
traversed by a brave electric train of 
typical Swiss cleanliness. The. for- 
mer valley finally becomes too steep 
for the train, then too steep for the 
post road, straggling ever on and up 
toward the eternal snows until it 
reaches that upland anomaly named 
Crin, the only German-speaking vil- 
lage which has managed to push its 
way south over the mountains into 
Italianate Ticino. 


I like, despite its triteness in pho- 
tography, that much pictured hillside 
church of Locarno, the Madonna del 
Sasso. It is one of the most ro- 
mantic structures in Europe and the 
fact that its likeness vies in familiar- 
ity with that of the Amalfi cloister 
and its brown robed monk should not 
detract from one’s delight in it. 


The international significance of 
Locarno from 1925 to date summons 
a picture of moral tragedy rarely 
equalled. On October 16, 1925, 
Austen Chamberlain achieved the tri- 
umph for which he had so long been 
toiling, a pact that guaranteed the 
peace of western Europe and pledged 
arbitration by Germany on all points 
of dispute between her and _ her 
neighbors. The international boun- 
daries established by the Treaty of 
Versailles were guaranteed by agree- 
ment, not by duress, and a strip of 
German territory bordering the Rhine 
was. definitely demilitarized. The 
day of signature was Chamberlain’s 
birthday and was selected partly in 
tribute to him. Stresemann and 
Briand, two pillars of peace, signed 
the instrument as did Chamberlain 
for Great Britain, and Mussolini, 
none other, for Italy. 


The Spirit of Locarno became the 
talk of Europe and the hope of 
Europe. It set a new fashion in 
statesmanship. The words “allies” 
and “enemies” were barred from the 
conference rooms of Locarno. All 

(Continued on page 52) 
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nations were friends. Various “little 
Locarnos” were soon discussed for 
the east of Europe, for the air and 
so on. Germany entered the League 
of Nations in 1926 and France, tard- 
ily to be sure, evacuated the Rhine- 
land. The Golden Era of Goodwill 
seemed to have set in, but it was of 
painfully short duration. Locarno 
cracked in 1933 and crashed about 
Europe’s ears in 1936 when Ger- 
many remilitarized the Rhineland. 
Since then the headlong race toward 
war has gone on with a fury never 
approached before 1914. 

Ziirich, on its own lake, with a 
quarter of a million inhabitants, is 
thought of correctly as a great in- 
dustrial city, the business metropolis 
of the Confederation, but it is much 
more than that and vies astonishingly 
with Lucerne, Geneva and Interlaken 
as a holiday city. It comes near to 
beating them at their own game. 
Like each of them it is on the ef- 
fluent of a lake and this, to-mv mind, 
adds immeasurable charm to these 
five Swiss cities as it does to Con- 
stance within the borders of Ger- 
many and to Annecy in Savoy. 

The River Limmat leaving Lake 
Zurich has a decided emerald tinge as 
it ducks smoothly under numerous 
bridges and rapidly gathers headway 
for its rush to join the Rhine. It is 
already tearing along at top speed 
when it passes the inviting terrace of 
the Café Globus located on an island. 
He who dallies here over coffee or a 
helles may feel or imagine the cool 
clean spray of it on his riverside 
cheek. 

Zurich is the city of Ulrich 
Zwingli who preached with force and 
courage in the pulpit of the ancient 
Gross-Miinster, said by a persistent 
tradition to have been founded by 
Charlemagne. Not only was he a 
warrior of the pulpit, whose thunder- 
ings started the spiritual avalanche 
that made Switzerland predominantly 
Protestant, but he was likewise a 
warrior on the field of battle, being 
killed in action at Kappel in 1513 
while boldly leading his followers in 
a charge. 

Zurich deserves its popularity for 


its life of pleasure is not overshad- 
owed by its life of trade. The gay 
chat of the tourist is not silenced by 
the sales talk of the convmis-voy- 
ageur. The flower shops of Bahnhof- 
strasse, specializing in roses and 
exotic orchids, are not surpassed by 
those of Paris itself. Ztrich’s busy 
market squares and arcaded streets, 
especially on the Limmat’s right 
bank, are* not surpassed in pic- 
turesqueness by those of Italian 
towns and its lake front with the 
Burkli-Platz, the Alpen-Quai and the 
luxuriant arboretum, is not equalled 
—I think this is correct and fair— 
by the lake fronts even of Lucerne 
and Geneva. The lofty mountains are 
not nearby as in Lucerne’s case but 
they form a splendid white curtain 
hanging from the distant southern 
sky. 

Ziirich’s vast age makes Geneva, 
Berne and even Basle seem very 
youthful. Numerous lacustrine finds 
have proved that lake dwellers had a 
settlement here before history’s cur- 
tain was ever drawn aside. The 
“modern” city was founded in 58 B.C. 
on the site of earlier Celtic fortifica- 
tions and named Turicum. Evolving 
to Zurich it was an important town 
before the Swiss Confederation was 
formed by the Riitli oath in 1291. The 
Swiss National Museum in Zurich, 
which seems to me the only “must- 
museum” in this land of scenery, dis- 
plays many remarkable relics of an- 
tiquity from the stone, bronze and 
iron ages, including a complete model 
of a lake village. In many shallow 
parts of the lake which now bears 
Zirich’s name a strange primitive 
community life existed long before 
Homer sang of Troy. 

It would be easy to continue the 
roster of Switzerland’s capitals but 
the thought must not be spun too fine. 
It is enough that this glorious Alpine 
land, hospitable, progressive, scenical- 
ly gorgeous, has proved through 
many centuries a sympathetic refuge 
to all those who have had an idea, 
or even a longing, too restless to be 
confined within the frontiers of na- 


tionalism. 
* * * 


Port of the Seven Evil Spirits 
Apology and Errata 


In our issue for December, 1936, 
we published an article by Major- 
General S. S. Butler, entitled “Port 
of the Seven Evil Spirits,” a descrip- 
tion of Suakin and its neighborhood 
on the Red Sea. 

We very much regret that, with this 
Article, were four photographs, three 
on page 29 and one on page 31, which 
were not supplied to us by General 
Butler and were published in error. 
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The photograph, the caption be- 
neath which, suggests that it is of 
the Sudan Defence Force, is, in fact, 
of the Police Force. Furthermore, 
there are no giraffes within several 
hundred miles of Suakin. 

We tender our most sincere apol- 
ogies to Major-General Butler for the 
annoyance and inconvenience caused 
to ‘him. 

* * * 


A COUNTRY WITHOUT POVERTY 
(Continued from page 15) 


Althing attended with their wives, 
daughters and friends, for it was the 
place where men could exchange 
views on public questions and learn 
news from abroad. It was the center 
of national life. After lengthy dis- 
cussions of government matters, 
dances and exhibitions of physical 
prowess took place. Today Iceland 
still celebrates the opening of parlia- 
ment with similar entertainments. 
However, instead of the folk dances 
which delighted the members of the 
Althing of ancient Thingvellir, mod- 
ern Reykjavik attends tea dances at 
the Hotel Borg. 

The nation takes great pride in its 
educational program. Almost from 
its very inception the country stressed 
the necessity of education. Iceland 
was writing her sagas when Europe 
was in the Dark Ages. Throughout 
the centuries the high ideals ex- 
pressed in the sagas have been so 
consistently maintained that today, 
among Iceland’s many thousands of 
inhabitants, illiteracy is practically 
negligible. Within the city is the 
University of Reykjavik, with de- 
grees in theology, law, medicine and 
arts. Throughout the island schools 
are sO numerous as to occasion the 
statement that there are more sec- 
ondary schools here than among any 
other hundred thousand people in the 
world. 

The Icelanders are as familiar with 
their old sagas as they are with mod- 
ern literature. These people are 
proud of the fact that in their his- 
tory there has never been any man of 
prominence in any field who has not 
had a literary education. 


Possessing more hot springs than 
any other country, Iceland early 
learned to use its geysers and min- 
eral springs for heat and to harness 
its numerous waterfalls and streams 
for electricitv. The Icelander has to 
spend very little for fuel other than 
the initial expenditure for the instal- 
lation of pipes. Therefore he can af-' 
ford the luxury of conservatories 
where fruit and flowers are grown 
the year round, and swimming pools 
where the children-spend many happy 
hours. The swimming pools are 
healthful ones, it might be added, for 
certain curative minerals are found in 
the waters. Little has been done 
toward developing the country as a 
health resort, principally because of 
lack of capital. Yet in the future 
Iceland may become as famous for its 
waters, mud baths and “ale wells” as 
well-known continental spas. 

It is true that the residents of 
Reykjavik do not utilize the hot 
springs for cooking purposes, as do 
the people living in more remote dis- 
tricts, yet to the poorer class the cen- 
trally located community laundry is a 
great boon. Here an arched, frame, 
fifteen to twenty feet in length and 
divided every few feet into sections, 
provides stalls where the women 
stand while they swish their clothes 
around in water near the boiling 
point. 

As we have said, this city of over 
thirty thousand people has no jail. 
It seems that the authentic date for 
the last serious crime was 1892. Ney- 
ertheless the country has not entirely 
succeeded in eradicating all loafers, 


idlers and drunkards. In order to 
accommodate them, the government 
has established a “Working Home” 
not far from the capital. The cul- 
prit who spends a term in this insti- 
tution is not likely to care to repeat 
the experience, for he must work 
hard and he is deprived of the right 
to vote. 

That there is no unemployment in 
Iceland is due largely to the country’s 
marine wealth. Fish and fish prod- 
ucts form about ninety per cent of 
the island’s exports and provide 
steady occupation for both men and 
women. Cod fish, for example, must 
be salted, washed, resalted and dried 
before it can be shipped. 

The larger part of Iceland is a 
grim and uninhabitable region com- 
posed of mountains, sandy areas, lava 
fields and glaciers. Only about one- 
quarter of the total area of the land 
remains for agriculture and for the 
grazing of sheep, cattle and horses. 
Except for bush and mountain ash, 
Iceland is a treeless land. Therefore 
the government is making many ex- 
periments in forestry. The cultiva- 
tion of trees to replace forests hewn 
down for firewood by the early set- 
tlers is rapidly increasing. 

Perhaps the most striking thing 
about Iceland is the rapidity with 
which it has undergone transforma- 
tions during recent years. In the be- 
ginning of the century the country 
had practically no equipment for 
modern life. Since then hundreds of 
miles of new roads have been built, 
new schools have been established 
everywhere, the fishing fleet has been 
organized and modernized and a 
large mercantile fleet now carries Ice- 
land’s products to many parts of the 
world. 

We have already spoken of the 
thoroughness with which the Ice- 
landers have attacked the problem of 
education. Very wisely they are de- 
voting special attention to courses in 
agriculture, navigation, mechanics and 
domestic science. The University is 
only twenty-five years old but actual- 
ly the country has not been without a 
seat of higher learning since the 
twelfth century. Iceland may boast, 
therefore, of being one of the oldest 
centers of learning in Europe. 


Although Iceland is a barren and 
treeless country, the city of Reyk- 
javik is not without many charming 
garden restaurants. Forcing houses 
heated by water from the innumer- 
able hot springs make it possible to 
grow an abundance of fruit and 
beautiful flowers which we associate 
with warmer countries. 


In Reykjavik’s delightful garden 
restaurants people gather for tea or 
for supper. The crowds in this 
northern metropolis are as well 
dressed as those one sees in most 
European capitals. 

As the visitor leaves this flourish- 
ing little island he carries away im- 
pressions of a modern and progres- 
sive city, of an intelligent, hospitable 
people and of a government that is 
far-sighted and intelligent. He also 
takes with him memories of trans- 
lucent blue waters, snow-capped 
mountains and volcanic landscapes 
which have been centuries in the 
making. 
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If you are going to Europe this 
summer you should have a copy of 
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ern method of seeing the Old World. 
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SUPER-HIGHWAYS FOR THE THIRD REICH 
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and common safety and the rules of 
common courtesy. There are patrols 
to take care of that. The Autobahn is 
not provided with night illumination. 
Billboards or other forms of out- 
door advertising are prohibited. Fi- 
nally, none but motorists actually in 
their cars are permitted to be on the 
motorway. Cyclists and pedestrians 
are dealt with as trespassers. 

The first stage of the Autobahn 
system includes the building of ap- 
proximately 5,000 miles of speedways 
under a Six Year Plan. More than 
1,000 miles have already been com- 
pleted ready for use at the present 
writing. The stupendous cost of the 
project was a national financial prob- 
lem that could not be lightly met by 
any government. An original credit 
of 350,000,000 marks was used up in 
phenomenally short order. At the end 
of 1935, the total grant for motor- 
ways construction had to be advanced 
to one billion marks! Annual con- 
tracts to the value of 800,000,000 
marks ($320,000,000 at current ex- 
change), have been issued. For new 
bridges alone, 500,000 tons of steel 
will be required. A single bridge on 
the Dresden-Chemnitz sector of the 
network, just completed, is 1200 feet 
long, 210 feet high and 72 feet wide. 
To build the pillars 60,000 tons of 
material were required. 

This mighty road-building plan 
would be impossible had the govern- 
ment to contend with the strenuous 
and natural opposition usually en- 
countered from the railroads, whose 
sources of income from transporta- 


tion are thus endangered. In  Ger- 
many, the case is different. The 
German railways have long been 


nationalized and the administrations 
of rail and road have now been 
merged into one. 

There is one particularly impor- 
tant fact about Germany’s new motor 
highways which cannot be neglected 
—their military significance. Modern 
armies are highly mechanized and 
they must be capable of swift move- 
ments in many directions. Railroads 
are no longer sufficiently flexible or 
sufficiently efficient. Tanks, armored 
cars and truck loads of men, fighting 
equipment and supplies require broad 
concrete highways. When Germany 
completes her elaborate network of 
Autobahnen, she will have the finest 
highways of this kind in Europe. 
The significance of these motor roads 
has not failed to alarm members of’ 
the French General Staff. After a 
careful analysis of Germany’s new 
motor roads, General Serrigny wrote 
recently in an article which was 


republished in the Living Age: 
“Think of the power of such a 
these 


transportation system! On 


routes of the future, and indeed of 
the present, trucks, each carrying 
thirty men and traveling two abreast 
at a constant speed of sixty kilo- 
meters an hour and spaced fifteen 
meters apart, would make it possible 
to transport 72,000 men an hour, as- 
suming that half of the trucks are 
used for material No more slow 
embarkations nor tedious stops in 
railway stations; not even ‘bottle 
necks’ are to be feared. For each 
highway is large enough to permit 
three vehicles to travel on it side by 
side, and to pass without difficulty 
any vehicle which has broken down. 
The mechanized weapons of the army 
can be shifted from the right wing 
to the left, from one theater of 
operations to another with a speed 
unheard of before. The speed of 
maneuvers can be increased tenfold 
without increasing in proportion the 
difficulties of supply; on the contrary, 
the Hitler Government estimates that 
the use of the highways, thanks to 
the perfection of their plan, to the 
quality of their pavement, and to the 
uniformity of the speed that one can 
make on them, should in time of war 
permit a saving of 30 per cent on 
gasoline, of 40 per cent on tires, and 
of 25 per cent on repairs.” 

However, it is the consideration 
given by the German government in 
the construction, landscaping and 
routing of the Reichsautobahnen that 
most interests the visiting motorist. 
These motorways conform to certain 
geographical and cultural needs. 
They not only lead to cultural cen- 
ters, but they also carry the motorist 
amidst living history and vibrant 
beauty. Engineer, woodsman and 
landscape architect have all worked 
together to harmonize nature and 
science. 

In nearly every instance these 
routes connect up with centuries-old 
historical roads. For example, the 
Autobahn that begins up north at the 
Dutch border continues by way of 
Frankfurt, Nuremberg and Regens- 
burg to Passau. The entire route 
generally follows the course of the 
Rhine and is rich in tourist tradi- 
tions. It corresponds as well to the 
ancient trade road from the Nether- 
lands to the Balkans and Constanti- 
nople, via the Rhine and the Danube. 
Another Autobahn parallels the old 
highway leading from the seaports of 
Flanders to Poland and the Ukraine. 
Finally, we may follow the medieval 
tradeway extending from the Baltic 
Sea across the Brenner Pass to the 
Mediterranean, beginning at Koenigs- 
berg and passing directly through 
Stettin, Berlin, Leipzig and ending at 


the frontier near Munich. 
x * x 
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spontaneously; that American hym- 
nology left much to be desired and 
could do well by adopting or adapt- 
ing the folk carols. There was much 
whispering back and forth, for Es- 
thonian folk music is almost entirely 
secular in theme, however much it 
may have been influenced by the 
Church in its musical development. 
That common men should compose 
songs on sacred subjects outside the 
jurisdiction of the Church and in 
them express ideas that are almost 
heretical in their over-simplification 
caused a considerable stir. 

Later, when my husband sang 
Negro spirituals, mild surprise was 
transformed into amazement. The 
rhythmic quality of the Negro music 
delighted the Archbishop; the trans- 
lation of the lyrics into Russian 
aroused his interest profoundly. He 
asked me many questions about the 
Negro’s attitude toward religion and 
his understanding of Christian teach- 
ing, questions which IJ tried to answer 
with a discussion of “Green Pas- 
tures.” 

The Archbishop listened, nodding 
and smiling. Finally, he said: “If I 
understand you correctly, the Negro 
thinks of God the Father as black, 
and God the Son as black. All the 
saints are also black, are they not? 
I think I understand. But then the 
Devil . . . He must be white?” 

In the villages round Petseri the 
Setu people live. They form a sepa- 
rate tribe and speak their own dialect, 
compounded of Esthonian and Rus- 
sian, but bearing far stronger re- 
semblance to Esthonian. In a section 
that is almost entirely Russian, even 
after eighteen years of Esthonian 
independence, these people retain 
their own peculiar customs and their 
own language. 

The village of Kolovina lies five 
miles from Petseri. The two local 
newspaper correspondents took us 
there—not in a sleigh, as we had 
hoped, but in a baby Ford, which 
hopped and skidded over the icy road. 
When it finally stalled in a snowbank, 
we were delighted to leave the driver 
to his own devices and walk the rest 
of the way. The isbas and barns, 
built in the Russian style, remind one 
of the American log-cabin. Wood is 
plentiful in Esthonia but saws have 
to be imported: therefore it is far 
cheaper to build a house out of whole 
logs of birch or pine. 


Through backyards and _ over 
fences, we made our way to the tsba 
of the aged, toothless, and renowned 
folk singer—Ir6o Luik. The mistress 
of the house had not yet returned, 
but her daughter bade us welcome 
into the warmth of a honse the larg- 
er part of which-was filled with the 
Russian stove. On this stove lay a 
man, whose face was hidden by a 
sheepskin coat. I later discovered 
that he was the son-in-law of the 
family—not a Setu, but a Russian— 
and that he was ashamed to show his 
face because he had fallen on the 
road the night before while under 
the influence of aqua vita. As a re- 
sult he had removed the better part 
of the skin covering his nose. 

Ir6 Luik, in the severe white head- 
dress of a married woman and the 
flared, gayly embroidered sheenskin 


coat turned leather-side out, entered 
swiftly, and immediately went into 
conversation with our Esthonian 
friends without even so much as a 
nod in our direction. When trans- 
lated, her fifteen-minute harangue 
signified that she made us welcome 
and bade us take seats. 


Other women came and joined in 
the conversation. They, too, wore 
the costume of their tribe. Men in 
sheepskins and men in the uniform 
of the Esthonian Army brought their 
condolences to him whose nose looked 
as though it had been chewed by a 
dog. At length a hush fell over the 
room and Ir6é Luik intoned the first 
line of a song, the others repeating 
it after her with slight variations. 
This was a song of greeting, her first 
formal recognition of our presence: 
she sang the story of our voyage 
across ocean and land, the tale of our 
visit to Kolivina. Ir6é Luik has com- 
posed many songs in her lifetime. 
The lyrics are either rhymed or al- 
literated, according the inspiration of 
the moment; the melodies are mel- 
odies she has heard or melodies that 
resemble those she has heard. “Some 
of the women have finer voices than 
Ir6 Luik.” our friends proudly ex- 
plained, “but there is no one in all 
the district who can make up so 
many songs, so quickly and so well.” 

We had waited a long time to hear 
these women sing (among the Setu 
people, as well as among the Esthoni- 
ans generally, the women are the 
singers; among the Finns, it is the 
men). But now we were rewarded 
with many songs—songs of teasing 
and songs of greeting; songs for 
weddings and songs for feast days; 
songs of joy and songs of sorrow: 
but no love songs, for the Esthonians 
will not say “lover,” preferring the 
words “sister” or “brother.” 


The Setu folk songs have the sus- 
tained monotony of a chant when the 
singers, or chanters, are more con- 
cerned with the self-hypnosis of one 
sound often repeated than with the 
intricate business of pleasing an audi- 
ence. Indeed, these women paid us 
the subtle compliment of being utter- 
ly unaware of our presence, while ob- 
viously singing for our special bene- 
fit. After the song of greeting, they 
went on in their own way, as though 
we had long since taken our leave. 
There is a strange monotony in these 
tunes, and a strange similarity among 
them, so that it was often difficult for 
us, not understanding the words, to 
catch the mood—whether sad or gay 
—from the melody. The tunes. sim- 
ple as they were, proved almost im- 
possible to remember. The method 
of singing was the same in all the 
songs as in the original song of greet- 
ing—one person, generally Iro Luik, 
taking the part of leader or narrator, 
and the others coming in on the sec- 
ond line of each verse. The whole 
process was strangely reminiscent of 
hymn singing in the rural churches 
of the Southern Appalachians. 

The singing had been going on for 
some time when we noticed that the 
isba was crowded and that more and 
more people kept coming in all the 
time. Finally, Ir6 Luik and _ her 
women stopped enhausted and asked 

(Continued on page 56) 
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if my husband would not sing some 
songs from Overseas. 

The music of the white man was 
accepted with nods and whisperings, 
but the Negro spirituals brought 
forth an entirely unexpected reaction. 
I had not attempted to explain the 
nature of the spirituals to the group 
in Kolovina, feeling sure that by the 
time my vague and feeble elucidations 
were translated from Russian into 
Esthonian and from Esthonian into 
Setu, very little of the original mean- 
ing, such as it was, would reach our 
hosts. Furthermore, I had already 
become convinced of the futility of 
all explanations. 

The very first chorus of “My Soul 
Is a Witness for My Lord” brought 
Ird Luik to her feet. She raised her 
hands over her head in the best Afri- 
can manner and started doing a short, 
jerky step round in a circle. The 
other women followed suit; the circle 
grew larger, covered the entire floor- 
space; the isba shook, and the drunks 
by the stove stopped talking. Thus 
did the Setu women of southeastern 
Esthonia, weighted down with sheep- 
skin coats and silver trinkets weigh- 
ing up to ten pounds, dance as they 
might have danced in Charleston or 
the Congo—a perfectly rhythmic cake- 
walk that lasted as long as the singer 
could keep back an almost irresistible 
shout of laughter. 

As we walked across the fields 
where the best flax in all the world 
is grown, the men and women and 
children in front of Iré Luik’s house 
sang a song of farewell, bidding the 
ocean to treat us kindly and the sea- 
demons to spare us. 

On our return to Tallinn, the cap- 
ital of Esthonia, we realized how 
sharply it contrasted with the humble 
villages we had visited. If you will 
walk through the central part of this 
Baltic city, the section that lies inside 
the medieval wall and battlements, 
what you will see is not Byzantine or 
Russian—with the exception of the 
Greek-Orthodox cathedral—but thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth-cen- 
tury Gothic. Here, on the southern 
shore of the Bay of Finland, Gothic 
architecture is definitely Germanic in 
influence, rather than French or Ital- 
ian—but purified and etherealized. 
Behind the simple facades, unadorned 
with sculpture or statuary, you will 
come upon some magnificent hand- 
carved pews and cenotaphs. 


I am no student of architecture; 
yet I dare recommend Tallinn as one 
of the most interesting open-air 
museums in all of Europe. For the 
Esthonians have preserved their an- 
cient buildings, using the old to ful- 
fill the needs created by modern 
times. They have preserved not only 
their public buildings, palaces, castles, 
battlements and ramparts, but also 
the dwellings of private citizens, the 
tiny shops and that famous clubhouse, 
the House of the Black Heads, a 
guild of bachelor merchants which 
played an important role in the Han- 
seatic League. The Black Heads still 
carry on in the building and in the 
tradition that they inherited from 
their medieval merchant-predecessors. 

The Town Hall—dating back to the 
thirteenth century—is the focal point 
for a network of narrow streets 
winding their precarious, cobble- 
stoned way between the steep-roofed 
buildings. A young, aggressive mid- 
dle class built them; an _ older, 
wearier, but still aggressive middle 
class dwells in them and_ protects 
them. (God help the ill-advised 
young vandal who lets loose in Tal- 
linn, Esthonia: it would be better for 
him to set fire to the newest apart- 
ment building than to injure or de- 
face the humblest of these veteran 
structures within the city wall.) 

Outside the city wall lies the Rus- 
sian section—that part of the city 
built between 1710 and 1918. Wood- 
en buildings, squat, badly designed; 
tiny courtyards with the inevitable 
picket fence; and above them all, the 
Greek-Orthodox cathedral, built at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury on the site of a verv ancient 
church destroyed by fire. The cathe- 
dral is proudly enthroned in the heart 
of the old city, its Byzantine cupolas 
dominating the delicate purity of St. 
Olaf’s Gothic spires. 

Bevond that is the new city: apart- 
ment buildings, fifteen-story “sky- 
scrapers,” and the Corso café, where 
your friends will surely take you. 


Tallinn, preserving the old, is still 


determined to take the best that the | 


new age seems to offer—Tallinn, the 
Lutheran capital of a Lutheran, west- 
ward-looking country. 
Tallinn, to the southeast, lies that bit 
of old Russia—the district of Petseri, 
a fragment of a civilization that is 
vanishing forever. 


TWO-WHEELING THROUGH THE CLOUDS 
(Continued from page 43) 


A huge boulder weighing many tons 
was ejected from the crater and car- 
ried by the flood to within a few 
miles-of the northwest entrance of 
the Park. 

With national attention thus fo- 
cussed upon Mount Lassen as the only 
active volcano within the boundaries 
of the United States, Congress in 
1916 set aside an area of 163 square 
miles as a National Park, in which 
is included Lassen Peak and the sinis- 
ter pile called the Cinder Cone. 

According to a Geographical Sur- 
vey bulletin, Lassen Peak began 


building in the Eocene period, per- 
haps 55,000,000 years ago, but owes 
most of its present height and bulk 
to accretions of the considerably less 
remote Pliocene and Miocene ages. 
The volcanic center originally de- 
veloped around a _ mile-in-diameter 
crater of which the principal feature 
surviving is the present Brokeoff 
Mountain, 9,230 feet in height or 


about 1,200 feet less than Mount 
Lassen. 
The recently completed Lassen 


Loop Highway, connecting the south- 
(Continued on page 57) 
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eastern with the northwestern en- 
trance of the Park, is one of the finest 
pieces of mountain road construction 
in the country. The crest of the 
divide, at an elevation of 8,512 feet, 
was the highest point which I 
reached with my bicycle in all of my 
trip. The six miles of winding high- 
way from the boundary to Lake 
Emerald lie wholly within the 
original Brokeoff Crater. The peak of 
that name rises sharply on the left, 
forming an_ especially favorable 
vantage for the Fire Ranger’s Look- 
out Station which now crowns its 
shattered summit. Fumaroles, mud 
pots and small geyserlike formations 
occur along this section of road, their 
brightly colored formations striking 
the eye no less strongly than their 
sulphurous odors assail the nostrils. 

The Ranger with whom I lunched 
at the Summit Station took me under 
his wing for the rest of the day. The 
barren crest of Lassen was only a 
two-mile walk over a steep but well- 
graded trail. The broken and terribly 
jumbled-up crater is still mostly filled 
with the chaotically tossed fragments 
of the lava “lid” which was lifted 
and dropped back by the great gas ex- 
plosions of 1915. With no regularity 
of form, a few lazy jets of steam 
sizzling up through the last of the 
previous winter’s accumulation of 
snow warn that fires are still alight 
under the subterranean boilers. Vol- 
canologists believe that Lassen may 
be counted upon for one or two more 
explosive pop-offs before joining 
Shasta, Hood and Rainer in the com- 
pletely extinct class. 

Due to its comparative isolation and 
the clear visibility almost always 
obtaining, the view from the summit 
of Lassen is one of the most striking 
anywhere in the whole Sierra-Cascade 
chain of peaks. Shasta’s snowy mas- 
sif bulks solidly against the northern 
horizon, while over its shoulders are 
the tips of peaks which peer down 
into the lucent depths of Crater 
Lake on the other side. A full 200- 
mile sweep of the Sacramento Valley 
stretches like a relief map to the west, 
with the brown-green wall of the 
coast looming beyond. Southward are 
the guardian sentinels of Tahoe and 
Yosemite, floating above a purple 
haze. Across the lakes and valleys of 
the Susan River basin the desert 
peaks of Nevada are etched sharp 
against the turquoise eastern sky. 

The fantastic Cinder Cone—black 
as a priest’s hat and almost as regu- 
lar in form—lies to the northeast, at 
the tip of a multicolored fan of vol- 
canic ejecta. Active as late as 1850, 
flows from the base of the present 
cone spread out to dam what was 
then an unnamed sheet of water, to 
form what are now called Butte and 
Snag Lakes. Remains of trees grow- 
ing before the raising of the water 
level appear as dark blobs beneath the 
mirror-like surface. : 

The ride to the main highway at 
Redding afforded almost’ continuous 
coasting for its whole fifty miles of 
length and four thousand feet of 
descent. The arterial road ascended 
gradually to Castle Crags before turn- 
ing up sharply for the winding climb 
to Weed, at the base of Mount 
Shasta. Another long series of coasts 
through a broken plateau country 
and the valley of the turbulent Kla- 


math led on up to the mile-high pass 
of the Siskiyous, then down into 
Oregon over a grade that wound and 
twisted like a coiled snake past a 
sea of pea-green pear orchards, bend- 
ing under a bumper crop of luscious 
fruit. 

At Medford I left the main high- 
way again and followed an almost 
level road northeast to the valley of 
the Rogue. Huge Chinook salmon— 
gleaming crescents of silver in the 
light of the declining sun, were leap- 
ing all along the foam-white rapids 
of the turbulent river, with frequent 
fishermen trying to lure them in the 
shallows. I missed my grab for the 
gills of the three-foot beauty which 
lurked in my swimming eddy below 
Camp California, but the manager 
solaced me with a plate-sized steak 
cut from the belly of a big Silverside 
which had risen to his spinner an 
hour previously. Rich enough to fry 
in its own fat, it was a dish fit to 
tickle the palate of a sybarite. 

For all of the sixty or seventy miles 
to the Park boundary the smooth 
pine-shaded road ascended at an aver- 
age rate of less than a hundred feet 
to the mile. Then, at Administration 
Headquarters, it began climbing in 
swinging spirals up the steep wall of 
the ancient volcano of Mazama, the 
subsidience of which is held respon- 
sible for the existence of the present 
lake. Attaining at last the 7,000-foot 
rim, the sheet of lucent turquoise 
which is Crater Lake—the world’s 
most brilliantly colored sheet of water 
—flashed its vivid welcome from the 
other side. With a nip of frost in the 
air in spite of the forest fires black- 
ening the heavens to the south, I was 
glad to turn to the comfortable Lodge 
for shelter rather than the open camp. 

There was a storm barging across 
the lake as I started off on my long 
coast to the Klamath Highway, but 
after a Park Ranger had obligingly 
dropped me beyond a rough stretch of 
torn-up road near the eastern en- 
trance, I sped on swiftly. Hardly had 
the fantastic Canyon of the Hoodoos 
flashed by than I had swung into the 
New Central Oregon Highway and 
headed due north. With no water in 
the forbidding jack-pine wilderness 
and the nearest settlement many miles 
ahead, I was glad indeed, as night 
and the storm descended together, 
to accept the shelter of the shack of 
an old prospector who was just set- 
ting up a service station at the corner 
of his claim. 

There was an inch of snow in the 
water-pails in the morning, and it took 
brisk pedaling to keep bare knees 
warm until the rising sun got above 
the wall of the pines. Coasting across 
a lava-splotched half-desert plateau, 
I reached the sawmill town of Bend 
on the swift Deschutes’ just as the 


~setting sun was flashing helio signals 


from the glaciers of the lofty volcanic 
cones of the Cascades. 

A pause at the astonishing gorge of 
Lost River, spanned by what is said 
to be the highest highway bridge in 
the world, broke another long down- 
ward coast the next morning, but the 
final ten miles to the Columbia were 
against a head-wind so strong that 
I frequently found myself forced to 
bear hard on the pedals while riding 
down grades which must have aver- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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HETHER it’s a European tour, a 

Northern cruise or a trip in this 
country you have planned for your sum- 
mer holiday, New York is probably on 
your itinerary. And if you want to get the 
most from that visit, you'll stay at the 
American Woman’s Club. 
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organizations in the country, this 27 story 
modern clubhouse with its atmosphere of hos- 
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O help save you time and energy in New 

York, we give your luggage, packages, mail 
and telephone messages efficient care. And we 
can assist with reservations, secure railroad and 
steamship tickets. 


ONVENIENTLY located, the 
clubhouse is near piers, railroad 
stations and airports. As well as shops, 
theatres, concert halls and art galleries. 


Be every country of Europe and 
all corners of the U. S., 7000 women 
annually stop at the Club when they 
visit New York or on their way to or 
from Europe. 


RATES: 
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BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


in the Pocono Mountains 


5000 acre estate with every facility for rest and recre- 
ation. 27 hole Donald Ross golf course, 8 splendid 
tennis courts, new out-door Olympic size swimming 
pool, riding stable, dancing, talking pictures, con- 
certs, camp club for children, trout fishing. 300 room 
modern, fireproof inn and cottages. Reasonable rates. 
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Discriminating people 
return each summer to 
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Crawford Notch. Up- 
to-date rooming space— 
the best of food—music 
by Boston Symphony 
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26-Oct. 5. Rates with 
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MT. 
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Barron Hotel Co., 
Crawford Notch, N. H. 
Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Polished Oak ... 
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room, lifts and running water on the other 
, « a charming, modernized eighteenth cen- 

tury coaching house. Glorious Devon at your 

doorsten. A first-class cuisine and cellar. 
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1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lake Sunapee 


a — sere 
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sand bathing beach on scenic Lake 
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Hotel 
Private 
Sunapee. 
guest privileges elsewhere 
courts, riding stable, 
tras. Salmon, 


nearby. Tennis 
dance and concert orches- 
trout, and bass fishing. No 
hay fever. $6 up, American plan. Six cot- 
tages, with no housekeeping cares. Christian 
clientele. Consult your travel agent or N. Y. 
office, Weylin Hetel, 40 E. 54th St., Pl 3-9100 
or address George H. Bliss, Manager. 
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aged as much as six or eight per 
cent. 

I slept that night at the mouth of 
the John Day River, the guest of an 
old pioneer who had put me up at the 
same historic spot when I boated 
down the Columbia from Canada 
fourteen years previously. The next 
morning the wind which I had fought 
so hard the day before was squarely 
behind my back and blowing at almost 
gale velocity. When I found that it 
was driving me along at five or six 
miles an hour on the level and even 
giving a considerable push up substan- 
tial grades, I lost no time in “trim- 
ming ship” to take full advantage of 
so substantial an ally. 

Stowing my baggage to present as 
much air-surface as possible, I stood 
up on the pedals with poncho over 
shoulders and arms spread out to 
the extreme width of the handle-bars, 
to present a very fair imitation of a 
schooner scudding wing-and-wing be- 
fore the wind. Mile after mile I coast- 
ed at close to eight miles an hour 
without expending an ounce of physi- 
cal effort, while light pedaling 
quickly stepped up speed to more than 
twice that rate. Stopping every couple 
of hours to quench my thirst on 
apples or melons from a wayside 
stand, I turned off along the dry 
lava bed of the Umatilla, to find 
myself slipping into Pendleton well 
before nightfall in time for three 
days of America’s outstanding Wild 
West Show. 

Exhilarating up-hill-and-down 
riding made the stage through the 
well-watered Evergreen Playground 
between Portland and Puget Sound 
one continuous round of delight. 
With the swift coast from one grade 
sufficient to carry up to and over 


the crest of the next, I quickly left 
the snowy pinnacles of Adams and St. 
Helens behind and headed toward 
the beckoning bulk of mighty Rainier, 
refulgent against the northeastern 
skyline. There was a gradual as- 
cent through firs and cedars to Ad- 
ministration Headquarters at Long- 
mire Springs; then a stiff climb up 


_the spirals, past glaciers and water- 


falls, to ‘the still flower-carpeted 
meadows of Paradise Valley. 

A three-day storm put an end to 
any ambition I may have entertained 
for making another ascent of the 
great mountain which I had first 
climbed almost three decades pre- 
viously and with a lift from the 
stagecoach, I coasted out of the Park 
and on to Tacoma, whence I rode 
close to beautiful Puget Sound all 
of the two hundred miles to the 
Canadian border and Vancouver. 

As I rode across the wooded divide 
betweermthe Frazer and Vancouver, I 
was still unwilling to give up an ad- 
venture which was becoming more 
enjoyable and stimulating as the last 
of cumbering fat was worked out 
of body and spirit. There were several 
long gaps in the trans-Canada high- 
way, with other stages—like the 
great central plains—where riding 
over unpaved roads did not seem to 
hold much allurement. However, the 
fact that the main line of the railway 
closely paralleled the highway would 
make it simple to cross unridable 
stretches. Without hesitation I de- 
cided to keep going just as long as the 
trip continued to yield dividends in 
sport, zest and health. Five weeks 
later, having ridden over two-thirds 
of the way across Canada, I pedaled 
into New York. 
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The Battery 


ODMAN GILDER in The Bat- 

tery (Houghton Mifflin) has 
written a kaleidoscopic history of the 
tip of Manhattan Island where more 
dramatic scenes have been enacted 
than on any other twenty-acre stage 
in the Western Hemisphere. Here 
is a story of adventure, artists, states- 
men, grafters, songsters, pirates, In- 
dians, thieves, heroes and nonentities 
told vividly and with delightful il- 
lustrations from paintings (some 
hitherto unpublished), old prints, 
wood cuts and photographs. It is 
besides a carefully authenticated 
volume, the result of months of 
painstaking research. 


In 1936 


jee 1936 (Henry Holt) by A. C. 
Eurich and E. C. Wilson is a 
swift-moving, tersely written account 
of a year which was packed with 
momentous events—the conquest of 
Ethiopia, the war in Spain, the Pres- 
idential campaign and Hitler's re- 
militarization, to mention only a few. 
It is a mammoth newspaper of a 
year, conveniently divided by subject: 
the national scene, the international, 
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education and science, literature and 
art, sports and “The biggest story of 
the year’ —the story of Mrs. Simpson 
and the abdication of Edward VIII. 
The volume contains photographs, 
charts, cartoons, maps and, most im- 
portant of all to those who will find 
this book a valuable reference, an 
index. 


The Cathedral 


TUDENTS of Gothic architec- 

ture will be interested in Helen 
Huss Parkhurst’s Cathedral (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). The first chapters of 
the book are devoted to a historical 
study of the development of the 
cathedral before medieval times. With 
these chapters as a background Miss 
Parkhurst sets forth her interpreta- 
tion of Gothic art. She regards the 
Gothic as a profound expression of 
the medieval mind with its religion, 
ethics, mysticism and romanticism. In 
addition to a wide knowledge of 
medieval life, Miss Parkhurst shows 
unusual ability in organizing and 
clarifying particularly difficult sub- 
ject matter. Her book is equally use- 
ful to the general student and to the 
specialist in architecture and archi- 
tectural problems. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


ARE YOU FURNISHING 
A HOME? 


You can achieve for more satisfactory results if you have 
a really authoritative knowledge of Interior Decoration. 
This knowledge may also save you hundreds of dollars 
in making your purchases. 


ARE YOU SEEKING A CAREER? 


You will find financial reward and unusually interesting 
work in the field of interior decoration. This exceptional 
profession offers varied opportunities to meet your indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Learn Interior Decoration 


At Home in Your Spare Time. 


A group of authorities on Interior Decoration have created 
a@ course of study which brings to you in spare time at 
home a thorough authoritative training in every phase 
of the subject. Sponsored by Arts & Decoration Maga- 
zine, this home Study Course appeals alike to those in- 
terested in interior decoration from a cultural, practical 
or professional standpoint. 


A handsome illustrated booklet gives full details of the 
course. We shall be glad to send you the booklet without 
obligation. 


ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


Mail this coupon today for complete information. 
Don’t miss the chance this coupon offers. 


Arts & Decoration, Home Study Dept., 
116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your course in period 
and modern decoration. 


The New Best Seller by 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
RADIO EDITORIALIST 


CARTER 


In THIS IS LIFE Mr. Carter offers his 
public a permanent record of his most 
famous broadcasts. Here affairs of na- 
tional and worldwide significance are 
subjected to the shrewd analysis, wit, and warm humanity which 
have earned for Mr. Carter a nightly radio audience of more 
than 6,000,000 people. 


‘“.. . He deals with life in its many aspects and makes every 
one of them well worth reading.”—The Boston Globe. 


““This Is Life’ will make you refiect . . . it will never be read 
without enjoyment.”—Fort Wayne Journal Gazette. 
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He entered Mecca disguised as a Moslem dervish . . . was 
the first white man to penetrate the holy Abyssinian city of 
Harar,. . . discovered the source of the Nile . . . spoke 25 
European and Oriental languages and dialects was one of 
the most audacious explorers and adventurers England ever 
produced. 
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SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON 
by SETON DEARDEN 


Brilliant scholar and writer, translator of the finest version of The Arabian 
Nights we possess, incomparable linguist, master swordsman, distinguished 
anthropologist, enemy of hypocrisy in an age of hypocrisy, Burton was one of 
the greatest figures of his time. In this vivid biography Seton Dearden has 
captured all the excitement and glamor of the man himself. 
The Quarterly Selection of the National Travel Club. 


Illustrated. $3.00 


HERO BREED 


by PAT MULLEN 


A great epic of the Island folk off the west 
coast of Ireland by the author of “Man of 
Aran.” 


Internationally acclaimed: 
HERO BREED is a grand, racy, actionful story. ... 
One cannot read unmoved these eager, fiery descrip- 
tions of storms at sea, poteen-running, fights among 
the fishermen, of their cattle fairs, their keenings, and 
their drinkings.—7Vhe Scotsman. 
“There is action, action, action. And his descriptions of shipwrecks, of men 
fighting the surf are so accurate as to hurt.”—San Diego Union. 
“A surging, breath-taking story.’—London Daily Mail. 
“There is little in contemporary literature with which to compare HERO 
BREED.”’—London Daily Telegraph. 
“In the words of the Island people, ‘there’l] never be a book like it as long 
as grass grows or the wind blows.’ ’—The Commonweal. $2.50 


A book club selection for April. 
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AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVEL 
SERVIGE... 


Travel takes on a new meaning when you use Amert- 
ican Express Travel Service... because this famous 
organization with its network of offices and represen- 
tatives across the globe... has perfected the happy 
, art of carefree, effortless journeying. 

When you put your travel problems into the hands 
of American Express Travel Service, you know that 
your way will be smoothed, transportation by land, 
sea or ait secured, hotel accommodations reserved, 
sightseeing arranged and Travelers Cheques issued 
... before you begin your trip. 

From the moment you approve the itinerary which 
an American Express travel expert has based on your 
plans, the vast machinery of this world-wide organiza- 
tion goes into action to assure you complete enjoyment 
of your trip. 

Abroad, English-speaking interpreters are stationed 
at principal frontiers, piers and depots... to assist 
you in innumerable ways. American Express offices 
will provide welcome headquarters for meeting your 
friends, receiving mail, cables and local information. 

Why not let the four famous words that spell de 
luxe travel bring you the sincere, unbiased advice of 
travel experts—by phone, letter, or a personal visit to 
any of our offices? 
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Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati; Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Montreal, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto and Washington and in principal cities throughout the world. © 
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